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The Textile Industry in 1931 


ELL, that’s that. 
The above expression, we _ believe, 


fairly accurately sums up the comment made 
in this country — and probably the world at 
large—as the bells rang out at midnight 
Wednesday. 

We formulated some such remark mentally 
when we completed our 1930 “Editorial Inven- 
tory,” published in these columns last week. In 
this case, however, it was not a sigh of relief 
that a particularly black period had passed, but 
rather an expression of gratification that one 
important stage of a continuing job had been 
concluded, and that the way was clear for the 
steps to come. 

For we believe very definitely that 1930 was 
a transition year in textiles: transition between 
loose thinking and clear thinking. We believe 
equally confidently that 1931 will be the first 
full year when the results of that accomplish- 
ment may be conspicuously forthcoming in 
this field. 

To achieve those results, as stated last week, 
there must be unceasing prosecution of the 
program which the industry has laid out for 
itself. “There must be in addition, however, 
emphasis on certain objectives rendered out- 
standingly important by the current business 
position. 

As we see it, these 1931 objectives may be 
grouped roughly under three headings: (1) 
Development of a new psychology with which 
to meet the immediate textile situation; (2) 
Development of a new fundamental approach 


to the whole business of textile manufacturing 
and selling; (3) Accomplishment of certain 
specific jobs now in the making. 


* 


NDER the first heading, the “newness” of 

the psychology needed immediately does 
not rest in the principle involved, but in its 
application to the textile industry. 

Briefly, it is necessary for manufacturers to 
believe that the American public is willing to 
pay enough, for something it needs, to permit 
a fair return on the capital invested in its pro- 
duction, and a fair wage to those workers en- 
gaged in producing it. 

We have emphasized the word fair, because 
that is the crux of the problem. The public 
does not want to pay the excessive cost of ineffi- 
cient management, of profiteering, or of cut- 
throat competition. It does not want to pay 
the cost of inflated wage levels set by class action. 

In our industry, however, orderly production 
has been achieved, by and large. Management 
has been waging a war on the wastes and inefhi- 
ciencies of the past. Labor is certainly not 
receiving exorbitant pay. 

On that basis, and providing always that 
there be no let-up in the attempt to produce 
the right fabric for the right market in the 
right quantity at the right price, it should be 
assumed that the public will pay that price. 

Once this principle is recognized, the prac- 
tice of cutting an eighth of a cent off the price 
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of a fabric to “meet competition,” or of cutting 
10% off wage rates for the same purpose, just 
seems silly. 


* 


E listed, as the second item above, the 
development of a new approach to the 
whole business of textile manufacturing. 

That sounds complicated. What we have in 
mind is quite simple. 

It is just this: planning. 

Frankly, we believe the industry is in much 
better shape than it deserves, when one con- 
siders the limited amount of long-time thinking 
done by its individual manufacturers. 

If the majority of mill men would project 
their thoughts just one year ahead, determine 
tentatively what business they ought reasonably 
expect, and make their sales and production 
plans accordingly, most of the upheavals could 
be avoided. 

We know all the counter-arguments: Who 
could have predicted the raw silk smash? Who 
knew there was to be a second stage of the gen- 
eral depression at the middle of the year? 
Who knew there was to be a rayon price-cut in 
July? 

The answer is: No one. 

No plan can be inflexible. It must be altered 
constantly to conform with unexpected develop- 
ments. But the absence of any plan at all means 
chaos. And it is surprising how, in practice, 
the existence of a plan puts a company on its 
toes to anticipate changes. 

We shall have a great deal to say on this 
subject during the year to come. Meanwhile, 
we hazard the opinion that during the next 
decade the textile industry, as a whole, will 
gradually align itself with those branches of 
American business which operate on the basis 
of future planning. 


1931 is a good year to start. 


x 


HE third section of this discussion deals 
with specific jobs which demand particular 
emphasis this year. As we see it, they are: 
|. Night work for women and minors: 
Completion of the elimination program so 
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auspiciously started in the cotton industry and 
speedy inauguration of similar programs in the 
other branches of the textile industry. 

2. Fundamental technical research: Effective 


prosecution of the plans projected by the indus- 
try in 1931. 

3. Merchandising approach to manufactur- 
ing problems: Development of products 
through study of customer’s needs (which is 
easier than it sounds); further strengthening 
of distribution methods in individual compa- 
nies throughout the industry, including empha- 
sis on development of efficient sales organiza- 
tions and personnel, and on advertising and 
general promotional activities. 

4. Plant modernization: Further survey of 
the productive efficiency of individual plants; 
and wise expenditure of money to bring equip- 
ment up to date. 

5. Employer-employee relations: Scientific 
study of plant management, with view to mak- 
ing each job as productive as possible, for both 
the company and the employee. 

6. Cost determination: Application, in indi- 
vidual plants, of the sound and uniform cost 


principles developed in the various branches 
of the industry. 


* 


INALLY, a word of warning. 

One of the potential dangers threatening 
the industry during the next few years is smug- 
ness. Progress has been made during the last 
year; that progress has received merited com- 
mendation from both within and without the 
industry. A sounder position has been realized. 

If either the words of praise or the actual 
improvement go to the industry’s head, its 
whole program will be scrapped. <A better 
market tone does not remove the necessity of 
producing what can be sold. 

There is no boom in sight in textiles. There 
is merely the prospect of a fair reward for 
intelligent action. Those prospects will dis- 
appear, if the lessons learned during the last 
decade are not heeded during every day of 1931. 


g Det 


Editor 
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Selling Drive Will Dominate 1931 Activity 
Say Business Paper Editors 


Every six months, business 
paper editors, through their 
professional organization, sur- 
vey current trends in industry 
and trade. Their views deserve 
special emphasis as 1931 makes 
its debut. 


report of particular interest to 


Those sections of the 





textile manufacturers are sum- 
marized herewith 


GGRESSIVE merchandising of services as well as 
commodities, new products developed through re- 
search to meet specialized needs, the invasion of 

style into the field of staple commodities, reduction of 
both manufacturing and selling costs through further 
mechanization of industry and trade, continuation of the 
philosophy of employed labor at high wages as a funda- 
mental basis for purchasing power, further stabilization 
of industry by the regulation of production to measured 
demand, possible changes in government relations to pri- 
vate enterprises and of government supervision—these are 
the major trends for 1931 as seen by the editors of 155 
technical, trade and service publications, members of the 
National Conference of Business Paper Editors and The 
Associated Business Papers, affiliated associations of the 
business paper publishing field for the United States and 
Canada, in their seventh semi-annual business outlook 
survey. 

The editor of India Rubber and Tire Review calls 
attention to the stabilization of merchandising policies 
and practices and retail prices and the program of his 
industry during the next year, particularly to correct 
unfair practices and to direct manufacturing competition. 

In the building field, the use of materials not formerly 
employed in building construction is to be expected in 
1931 with special attention to new methods of construc- 
tion to reduce costs as well as a development of new 
materials and special products. An effort will be made 
to modernize the distribution of building materials 
through development of merchandising principles in the 
lumber trades. 

Many editors point out the coming of new products 
developed to meet specialized needs. Chemical and Met- 
allurgical Engineering estimates more than $100,000,000 
was spent in 1930 in 1,500 research laboratories for the 
development of new products. 

The editor of Power Plant Engineering reports special 
attention to a development of new products for utilization 
of higher pressures and temperatures of steam and for 
reclaiming waste heat. 
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The trend in the textile industry to develop new lines 
and to maintain the quality of existing lines -without 
cutting prices is projected by the editor of TEXTILE 
Wortp. The editor of The Upholsterer states that new 
materials at lower prices are being developed to meet 
reluctant trends in purchasing. In the shoe field, the 
major trend is, according to the editor of the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, in stimulating the use of new styles for 
foot covering and close fashion unity of dress and foot- 
wear, color, types and design. 

Acceptance of lower prices rather than improved qual- 
ity at maintained prices is a characteristic of department 
store merchandising, according to the editor of the Dry 
Goods Economist. On the other hand, in the field of 
men’s and boys’ apparel, efforts are being made simul- 
taneously to provide quality merchandise at maintained 
prices and “cheap goods” at cut rates, states the editor of 
National Retail Clothier and Furnisher. 

In the cotton field, states the editor of Southern Textile 
Bulletin, strenuous efforts are being made to increase 
consumption of cotton goods through finding of new uses. 


Constructive Employment Policies 


In commenting on wages and employment the editors 
express almost complete unanimity that American in- 
dustry and commerce are sincerely endeavoring to main- 
tain the high wage levels of the past decade and are also 
seeking by job rotation and other measures to keep the 
maximum number of regular employees on payrolls if 
only for part time work. 

In the textile field this has gone so far that by March 1, 
1931, elimination of night work of women and minors 
in the cotton mills will become effective. After that 
date only men will be employed at night when abnormal 
demand makes such operation necessary. ‘The woolen 
and worsted mills are likewise considering similar meas- 
ures. This the editor of TEXTILE Wortp believes is 
both a humanitarian move and an effort to provide max- 
imum daytime employment. 

Efforts to stabilize employment by means of long-time 
production programs are noted in the following industries 
and trades: railroad electrical departments, electrical 
manufacturing, mining of non-ferrous metals and min- 
erals, power production, meat packing, textile manufac- 
turing of all sorts, architectural drafting, shoe manu- 
facturing, automotive industries, hotels, hospitals, and to 
a limited extent in commercial aviation. 

The need of radical clhiinges in governmental policies 
toward railroads to aid them in solving the problems 
which confront them is noted by the editor of Railway 
Age. He believes that some of these changes will be 
made because they will be supported, in addition to the 
railways, by classes having great political power, includ- 
ing their own employees. This editor holds that efforts 
will undoubtedly be made to secure some important 
advances in freight rates. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Will Rogers Cramps Our Style . . . 


A HOSIERY MANUFACTURER whose “opinion” 
on conditions we have sought (and obtained) in the 
past, got back at us by sending a clippmg of one of 
Will Rogers’ dispatches to the New York Times and 
other papers. .... “Please, on New Year’s, don’t 
predict prosperity (either early or late),” was Will’s 
advice to leaders of industry. “Don’t predict anything. 
es ee Chastened, we hope—but 
do not predict—for our readers a Happy New Year. 


The Fight Against Wage Cuts .. . 


OUR STAFF MEN report signs of weakening 
in the combat against wage reductions, and say that 
some mills which have been holding off may cut shortly 
after the first of the year. This is said to be par- 
ticularly true of woolen and worsted mills, and carded 
yarn mills... .. 1 As usual, change in sentiment is 
due to sporadic cases of actual reductions, which 
create fear of competitive disparity... .. At risk of 
becoming monotonous, we want to repeat that textile 
wages, by and large, are not properly subject to de- 
flation; that most far-seeing manufacturers are con- 
vinced of this fact, and have declared themselves ac- 
cordingiy; and that one of the worst things which 
could happen to the textile industry at this time is a 
general lowering of wages. ..... Ii mills can’t op- 
erate profitably on basis of present average wage levels 
(excepting of course those cases which are out of line), 
it would be better not to operate at all. 


W orsted Spinners Leaving Institute? . . . 


As THIS issue went to press reports were 
current that the spinning division of the Wool Insti- 
tute, Inc., would be discontinued as of the end of 1930. 





No statement could be obtained up to that time from 
officers of the Wool Institute. If no provision is made 
for continuance of the spinners’ organization, the 
worsted spinning trade will be without a central associ- 
ation, the National Association of Worsted & Woolen 
Spinners having ceased to function when spinners de- 
cided to become part of the Institute. It is possible that 
by the time this issue is in the hands of readers, plans 
will have been formulated for organizing spinners on a 
new basis, for cessation of cooperative activities would 
be a distinctly backward step. 


Textile Census... 


Tue 1929 census of the knit goods in- 
dustry was released this week. Total value of prod- 
ucts, $807,660,196, is 1.1% below the figure for 1927. 
The total value of products of the wool industry 
for 1929 are $817,978,299, a decline of 2%, and of the 
cotton industry $1,484,639,071, a decline of 44% from 
1927. Details next week. 


What Is Cotton Worth? .. . 


“WE ARE FRANKLY unable to arrive at a 
definite opinion as to what cotton is worth”..... 
This statement made by Dr. Haney in this week’s 
TEXTILE Wortp Analyst, voices the thoughts of many 
students of the cotton situation. Both “hunches” and 
apparently sound statistical findings have gone by the 
board, as prices continued to sag... . . However, there 
is always a bottom, and Dr. Haney is certainly not dis- 
carding all the caution of an economist when he says: 
“The present price, however, is so low that some in- 
vestment buying seems to be justified.” ..... Inci- 





The Textile Outlook 


T IS natural that such intangibles as hope and ex- 

pectancy should be uppermost in the textile markets 
at the turn of the year. Several branches of the industry 
begin 1931 in better condition than many would have 
thought likely three months ago and all have new 
knowledge, which, if acted upon, will go far to improve 
conditions and stabilize prices even in advance of any 
general business improvement ... Cotton goods seem 
to have regained their feet after a period of slipping 
induced by price cutting of over-zealous sellers. The 
statistical position is strong, and, if held so by proper 
curtailment, should produce a steady market. Raw 
cotton uncertainty is still a burden which will continue 
at least until the new crop is in the ground. In wool 
goods, the advent of better goods in popular priced 
garments may stimulate consumer buying though at the 
same time retarding mevement of higher priced gar- 
ments. Knit goods are awaiting the results of January. 
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The Business Outlook 


HOUGH the death-rattle of 1930 is sufficiently sweet 

music in everybody’s ears, the finale of the rather 
sour symphony of the past year adds some reassuring 
notes. The records of the last week of the year are 
much less feeble than was expected, and are in some 
respects more encouraging than those of 1929. Building 
contracts, merchandise carloadings, steel production and 
check payments have held out surprisingly well against 
seasonal declinees that might have been much more 
severe at the end of a bad year. Basic commodity prices 
seem to have exhausted the possibilities of further 
decline. . . . Business sentiment is steadier and 
more alert, and railroad consolidation news strikes con- 
structive note to start the new year. It is still hard to 
see very far into 1931, but the atmosphere is slowly 
clearing, and we can give 1930 a good swift kick into 
oblivion with more confidence that it won’t return. 


—The Business Week. 
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dentally, although his current article is somewhat pessi- 
mistic, it is, as usual, constructively so. He points out 
that the resumption of curtailment policies will keep 
cloth prices relatively strong. We are looking forward 
to the time when future planning will stabilize pro- 
duction schedules over the year, and will make un- 
necessary constantly recurring periods of curtailment. 
Until that time is reached, however, it is essential that 
mill men take such emergency measures as current 
trends demand. 


That Hosiery Surplus .. . 


Two SETS OF contrasting figures bring a 
New Year challenge to the manufacturers of women’s 
silk full-fashioned hosiery. National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers estimates that the 
maximum stock should be 2,000,000 doz. pairs, if the 
industry is to achieve any measure of stability in 1931. 
On the other hand, recent estimates by the Department 
of Commerce placed the actual year-end stocks at 
5,000,000 doz. pairs..... Leading manufacturers 
have taken the warning to heart, and a strong drive for 
curtailment has been under way for a month; this will 
undoubtedly cut into the 5,000,000 figure, but to what 
extent, no one can say..... Sentiment for curtail- 
ment is undeniably strong, and to that degree, the pros- 
pects for 1931 are encouraging. 


Institute’s Annual Report Issued . . . 


THE FOURTH annual report of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute has just been issued. It is based on 
the address of George A. Sloan, president of the 
institute at that body’s annual meeting on Oct. 20 which 
was reported in these columns at the time and sum- 
marizes the activities of the year.... . It carries a 
foreword by Walker D. Hines, chairman of the board 
arguing strongly on behalf of night-work elimination. 
“T believe there is now general acceptance of the view,” 
says Mr. Hines, “that night and day operation impairs 
steady employment, through the repeated spasmodic 
curtailments which must result and precludes the 
possibility of reasonably stabilized prices, with resulting 
injury to the customers of the mills.” 


Hosiery Salutes New Colors .. . 


VARIATIONS OF the tan theme dominate in 
the eleven new hosiery shades for 1931, just announced 
by the Textile Color Card Association of the United 
States. Brown, beige, sandy, coffee and a new summer 
shade, “Tanblush” are among the highlight color trends 
for the coming season..... The nomenclature of 
the redoubtable eleven follows: Sandee, Putty Beige, 
Avenida, Mayfair, Nubrown, Cafe, Reve, Tendresse, 
Matinee, Dusk Gray and Tanblush. Three numbers— 
Tandresse, Matinee and Dusk Gray—have a grayish 
overtone. .... J All were selected specifically to har- 
monize with the new dress and shoe shades for 1931. 





Upholstery Wage Arbitration . . . 


MANUFACTURERS IN 20 plants in Phila- 
delphia making upholstery goods, employing 4,000, and 
representatives of their labor unions have agreed to 
arbitrate their differences. Manufacturers want 20 to 
25% wage reduction; unions hold for smaller cut. 
i aii Arbitration board consisting of three members 
of the Industrial Research Bureau of the University 





Better Return on Capital 


Should Come in Textiles 
Says Charles Gordon 





“If American industry is to maintain its position 
of world leadership it must continue to make 
progress in the direction of organized effort to 
meet common problems,” states Charles Gordon, 
managing director, American Electric Railway 
Association. “The greatest opportunities seem 
to lie in the direction of cooperative technical and 
statistical research, modernization of plant and 
methods, and the free interchange of manage- 
ment, technical and marketing tdeas. The pro- 
gram being undertaken by the textile industry ts 
indeed impressive in the extent to which it covers 
the range of opportunity for constructive collec- 
tive effort. If carried out consistently and wisely 
guided, it must inevitably -result in improved 
efficiency, better employee morale and increased 
insurance of satisfactory return to invested 
capital. I sincerely congratulate the textile in- 
dustry on this progressive undertaking.” 


* 


of Pennsylvania will make a decision and a detailed 
study of this trade. Besides weavers, loomfixers and 
beamers were involved. 


Vestal Bill Hearing Jan. 8 .. . 


WIDE INTEREST among manufacturing asso- 
ciations in the Vestal design-copyright bill has resulted 
in postponement of the hearings scheduled to be held 
before the Senate Patent Committee Jan. 5, in Wash- 
ington. The hearings will be held Jan. 8 instead, and 
many interested groups will be represented, pro and 
con, at that session. .... The bill is of far-reaching 
importance to the textile industries and other groups; 
it offers the first real protection for textile designers 
against the too-frequent design piracy. 
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YARN MERCHANDIS. 








Misguided Selling of Yarns the Cause 


of Exeessive Price Bargaining 


Third Article in Series 


YOMPLAINT is heard in many quarters of the 
yarn trade that most buyers think of nothing but 
price and that it is, therefore, extremely difficult 

to sell on anything but a price basis. Before considering 
the question of ways and means of counteracting price 
bargaining, it is well to investigate the prevalence of the 
price attitude on the part of buyers, and to examine the 
facts in an endeavor to determine whether this attitude 
is principally the fault of the buyer or of the seller. 

Opinion of many leaders is that much can be accom- 
plished, and much should be accomplished, along the 
lines of merchandising yarn in a manner which places 
price in its proper relation to other factors. Obviously, 
price is one of the major considerations in any purchase, 
but, these men say; it is far from being the only con- 
sideration and the reason for its prominence in most 
deals is that most sellers make it practically their only 
selling point. The leaders here quoted believe that the 
buyers give far more consideration to other factors than 
would appear on the surface. 

The great majority of yarn purchasers, when inter- 
viewed, will state that they heartily dislike the continual 
price dickering which accompanies a yarn purchase. 
While some of the comments may be discounted as a 
desire to appear in a better light than may actually be the 
case, it is none the less true that anyone who talks seri- 
ously with a large number of buyers cannot help being 
convinced of the sincerity of most of the comments. 
The results of an impartial questionnaire, conducted by 
TEXTILE Wor~LpD, which removed the element of personal 
contact, bear out the statement that buyers do not place 
as much emphasis on price as many sellers allege they do. 


Questionnaire [luminating 


Analysis of well over 200 replies to a questionnaire 
mailed to yarn purchasers brought out some interesting 
points. Asked to rate the importance assigned to seven 
factors when purchasing yarn, 40% listed uniformity as 
first choice, 34% chose running quality, 15% gave pre- 
cedence to reputation and standing of seller and only 5% 
rated price as of first importance. The number which 
marked price as second, third or fourth choice was com- 
paratively higher, being 13%, 30%, and 19% respec- 
tively. 

Making every possible allowance in the above figures, 
the fact remains that the majority of yarn purchasers 
do not place price in a predominating position. It would 
therefore seem that selling which places emphasis on 
other factors is practical and logical. The rather meager 
extent to which sellers do place emphasis on certain other 
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factors is also revealed in the 
results of the questionnaire. 

In reply to a question asking 
the extent to which sellers 
offered technical information 
and service with the yarn, 39% 
replied that they received noth- 
ing whatever along these lines 
from the seller, 32% checked 
“partially,” and 29% checked 
“fully.” These figures do not 
give a very flattering picture of 
yarn selling, particularly in view 
of the fact that there are only 
few buyers who are not inter- 
ested in the technique of using 
the yarn. If the salesmen aren’t 
particularly interested in being 
specialists in the use’ of yarn, 
they are in a difficult position 
when it comes to any talk of 
quality, and it is natural that 
price thus becomes the main topic of conversation. 

Individual answers to the question, “What particular 
information or service is lacking?’ show a reasonable 
degree of uniformity, and the consensus is that one of 
the most important needs on the part of the seller is 
more intensive study of the quality of yarn required by 
the individual user. As one purchaser phrased it, there 
is “lack of interest or knowledge of what particular 
grade is best suited for specific purposes.” Which seems 
to indicate that yarn sellers have taken insufficient ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to replace some of the price 
talk with intelligent quality selling. 





Selling Costs 


Curiously enough there are some yarn men who will 
state that sellers give too much service as it is, and that 
this activity should be curtailed rather than enlarged. 
Their point is that the seller does a lot of things for the 
buyer which cost money, and the expense should be 
cut. They are right to the extent that it is poor policy 
actually to give service away, but there is no such thing 
as too much service—provided you secure an adequate 
reward for your efforts. 

The difficulty with some mills is that they do not give 
sufficient consideration to selling cost. Lack of knowl- 
edge of the “cost of selling’ causes an unhealthy price 
situation, in addition to deluding some mills into giving 
away certain services with no adequate return. There 














REPLACE YARN PEDDLING 


are those mills which quote the dealer one price, the 
broker another, and quote still a third price to the cus- 
tomer direct, under the impression that they save either 
3% or 2% or 5% as the case may be. If it didn’t cost 
anything to finance or assume credit risk, 3% might be 
saved by selling through a broker, as against a dealer, 
but obviously assumption of these risks does cost good 
money. If time, knowledge, traveling expenses and the 
like didn’t cost anything, then the mill could save 5% 
by selling direct, and the strange part of it is that mills 
can be instanced which believe this and quote on the 
assumption that they save a full 5% by selling direct. 
There are naturally many comments on the unsoundness 
of chopping the selling cost from the price of the yarn 
and then passing this margin along to the customer. 
There have been several interesting discussions on the 
question of whether it would not be better if the selling 
of yarn cost more than it does under present conditions ; 
whether a few extra percent spent in selling might not 
bring in more than that extra percent in better prices. 
Regardless of the merits of this contention, it is now 
evident the buyers of cotton yarn are not price crazy 


MODERN 
TAPESTRIES... 


Tapestries woven by artists all 
over the world have been col- 
lected by the Toledo Museum 
of Art for an Exhibition held 


during December and January. 





“The Hunt” by Prof. F. A. Breuhaus, 


Germany 
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and that they are open to being sold on other than a 
price basis. This does not mean that the seller is sup- 
posed to present the purchaser with new and expensive 
ideas in service, but it does mean that there is room for 
more knowledge on the part of sellers and more use of 
the knowledge in intelligent quality selling. 


Educational Selling 


There is an increasing realization that price buying is, 
in good part, caused by price selling, and that nothing 
can be gained by sitting back and criticising the buyers. 
It is up to the sellers to do an educational job in em- 
phasizing factors other than price, so that the buying 
can be done with something more than price to weigh 
in the balance. There is also realization that little can be 
gained by vague talk about “quality” which remains 
mere talk when it is not backed up by a fund of knowl- 
edge and facts. Few buyers will be impressed by the 
unsupported statement that “this is a better quality.” 

Some opinions on the difficulties and possibilities of 
“quality” merchandise will be brought out in the next 
article of this series. 


o 





“The Flight Into Egypt’ designed by Ostlund of Sweden, 


woven by Sara Mattsson of Cleveland 
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Low-Price Cotton... 


A Long-Time Prospect, Says Federal Kkarm Board 


By Aaron Hardy Ulm 


relatively low prices are in prospect for the season 
of 1931-32 and cotton prices will averaye lower 

during the next 10 years than during the last 10 years, 
says the Federal Farm Board in an “Outlook for Amer- 
ican Cotton” report just put forth. The findings are 
based largely on studies published recently by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
But the farm board’s cotton specialists go further, espe- 
cially in the matter of forecasting, than did the economics 
bureau folk. The tenor of the farm board’s findings as 
to the future of American cotton is rather pessimistic. 

In another report the farm board states that about 
3,000,000 bales of cotton, or around 20% of the 1930 
American crop, will be marketed this season through 
cooperative agencies allied with the board. Members of 
the board have stated they expect 50% or more of the 
annual cotton crop to be marketed ultimately, and per- 
haps next season, through such agencies. On June 30, 
1930, the board had advanced $58,379,524 to those 
agencies. It is admitted in the outlook report that a 
great part of the decrease in consumption of American 
cotton last season was owing to the price of American 
being “held above the world level of cotton prices during 
much of the 1929-30 season,” and that “marked decline 
in the price of cotton took place in the face of stabiliza- 
tion measures taken by the Federal Farm Board.” 

The board’s large-scale relationship to the marketing 
of cotton points up the significance of its views as to 
future tendencies of supplies and prices. 


Findings of Board 


Principal findings set forth in the report follow: 
“It is quite probable that the supply of cotton for 
1931-32 will be as large if not larger than for 1930-31. 
The outlook is for a continuation of relatively 
low prices for the cotton crop of 1931, unless a drastic 
cut in acreage is made by farmers. On the 
whole a reduction of 8 to 10% in acreage of cotton in 
1931 seems about the probable change, unless farmers, 
land owners, bankers and citizens of the South generally 
attack this problem more effectively than usual. 
It would seem reasonable to expect that actual yield per 
acre in 1931 will be at least 5% above that of 1930, pro- 
vided weather conditions are average. The cot- 
ton farmer himself is the only agency that has the power 
to reduce production down to the point where the supply 
will be less or the price materially above the 1930 price. 
“During the next ten years the price of cotton may be 
expected to average considerably lower than during the 
last ten years. Costs of production will un- 
doubtedly be reduced as a result of increased use of ma- 
chinery and tractor power on cotton farms. 
Production of cotton in Russia is expected to be mate- 
rially increased in the next few years. . . . Not 
only will the United States lose a market for about 


(J restive tow plentiful supplies of raw cotton at 
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366,000 bales of American cotton annually, which Russia 
has been consuming on the average during the last five 
years, but we may find Russia an active competitor in 
the world markets. Long-time trends of for- 
eign demand for American cotton are not encouraging. 
The downward trend of cotton consumption in Great 
Britain and the rising trend in Japan and China suggest 
the possibility of increasing use of Indian and Chinese 
cotton at the expense of American cotton. 
Eventually, however, cotton may be expected to hold a 
advantageous position in American agriculture. r 
In what extent, if any, the findings were shaped ¢ or 
“colored” for the purpose of lining up the farmers with 
farm board plans and advice is conjectural. But virtually 
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The trend of world cotton consumption from 1920 to 1926 
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placed American cotton to some extent in recent years. 
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total consumption, but the consumption of the foreign 
cotton growths increased. 
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no stress is put on the farm board’s lending operations 
in the sphere of cotton marketing. While emphasis is 
put on the board’s contention that acreage should be re- 
duced, greater stress is put on the need for reducing the 
average cost of producing cotton and the need and possi- 
bility of improving the average quality of the cotton 
produced in the South. 

The findings have setting in historical data as well as in 
current and anticipated future conditions as adjudged 
by Farm Board and Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
specialists. There is one historical citation that tends 
to counter the forecast as to next season’s cotton prices. 
During the last 40 years “low prices of cotton have pre- 
vailed only one year at a time,” it is stated. But it is 
declared that in no other year of unusually low prices 
“have the underlying circumstances been the same as at 
the present time,” which makes “it entirely possible that 
relatively low prices may prevail for two years” in the 
present instance. 

The statement as to the probable range of cotton prices 
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during the next ten years is based on expected low price 
levels in general, on increasing Russian production, and 
on prospective reduction in the cost of producing cotton 
in this and other countries. 


On Expected Acreage Reduction 


The estimate as to acreage reduction in 1931 is larger 
than what is indicated by the formula by which the esti- 
mate was in large part figured. This formula is based 
on changes in prices of cotton the previous year, prices 
the second year previous, changes in general level of 
wholesale prices of farm products and change in acreage 
that took place from year to year during this period. 
This formula has previously been used with good results. 

Applied to the present situation, the formula indicates 
that acreage will be reduced only 4 to 6% in 1931. But 
the authors of the outlook report say that “ruinously 
low prices” and unusually hard credit conditions in the 
cotton growing regions of the South probably will cause 
greater reduction in acreage. 

It is found that since 1900 the greatest reduction of 
cotton in a year was 15%. Even a reduction that great 
would not portend large curtailment of the supply of 
cotton next season, say ‘the authors of the outlook report. 
This is because, say they, that, with average weather 
conditions, there will be an increase of around 5% in per 
acre production, because of elimination of very low yield- 
ing acreage and more intense cultivation of that planted 
to cotton. And on top of this there will be an unusually 
large carryover. 

Abroad, production probably will be curtailed some- 
what in principal producing countries, excepting Russia, 
where increase may offset curtailment in other foreign 
countries, they indicate. 

Based on possible consumption of 13,000,000 bales this 
season, the authors of the report look for a carryover of 
at least 7,400,000 bales of American cotton at the end of 
this season, probably the second largest carryover of the 
last 10 years comparing with 7,800,000 bales in 1927. 

“During the first three months of the current season 
world consumption of American cotton has been at a rate 
of only a little more than 10,000,000 bales per year,” and 
“in order to have consumption reach 13,000,000 bales for 
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long-time trends lasting over periods of years. 
These trends are associated with similar long-time changes in general 
Following the War of 1812 price levels fell 
sharply at first, then more gradually. Following the high point of the 
Civil War price levels fell sharply until 1879, then gradually until 1897 
Following the World War price levels 
dropped precipitously, then rose again until 1925, but have been de- 
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the year there will have to be a substantial 
increase in consumption of American between 
December, 1930, and July, 1931,” it is stated. 

They note signs of improvement, but for 
consumptive improvement to go far enough to 
have much effect on prices depends probably 
on general business recovery, they say. 

But the makers of the report obviously are 
doubtful that such shall occur. They go so far 
only as to say that a substantial upturn “seems 
probable for the last half of 1931.” 

They accept estimates of a 1,900,000-bale 
cotton harvest in Russia this season. ‘The 
5-year plan of the Soviet calls for a consider- 
able increase in acreage in 1931 over 1930, re- 
gardless of any possible relationship between 
the cost of production and the price of cotton. 
The area of land available under present irriga- 
tion facilities makes possible a very substantial 
increase in cotton production in Russia during 
the next few years. The long-time prospect 
for American cotton is summed up as follows: 
“Cost of production undoubtedly will be re- 
duced. A declining commodity price 
level will tend to reduce the price of cotton as 
well as other agricultural products. The long- 
time trend in cotton prices has been associated with the 


trend in the general commodity price level. Many 
economists expected a continuous decline in prices 


somewhat similar to that following the 
Napoleonic wars, _the War of 1812, and the War be- 
tween the States. 

Low prices are more promotive of increased consump- 
tion of cotton abroad than in the United States, they say. 
They state that this is particularly true of American cot- 
ton consumption, as low prices make it easier for pref- 
erence to be given American over foreign cottons abroad, 
where nearly all foreign cottons are consumed. 


Recent Crops Not Excessive 


Farm Board specialists do not contend that in recent 
vears as a whole either all-world or American cotton 
production has been running away with the situation. 
Recent crops would “not result in a surplus of supply in 
years of ordinary activity,” they declare. 

The growers should have some form of price insur- 
ance, they say, but no hope is held out for the develop- 
ment of formal insurance of that kind under a provision 
of the Farm Board Act calling for attention to it. No 
agency underwriting the risk could have survived the 
huge price declines of the last year, they say. 

Farmers are advised to provide their own insurance 
by adopting better balanced programs of production. 
They are urged to grow more of food and feed products 
for home use and for sale in nearby markets and to 
confine cotton to the more fertile land and to land that 
is most amenable to use of labor-saving machinery. They 
are urged also to produce better cotton, by careful choos- 
ing and preserving of varieties. 

Southern bankers and other business men are urged 
to assist cotton farmers in adjusting themselves to a 
situation that is pictured as one having few aspects of 
the cheering kind. Salvation through “controlled” mar- 
keting of the growers’ cotton is not mentioned as even a 
hope. But American cotton will continue to be a welcome 
product abroad and is not likely to face frowning tariff 
barriers like ones arrayed and mounting against wheat 
and many other farm products, they say. 
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Full-Fashioned 


Of the many diverse methods proposed for 
knitting full-fashioned hosiery on a single 
machine, one stands forth as having greater 
possibilities than any of the others; yet it 
has not thus far been developed to a degree 
which will permit the manufacture of stock- 
ings having all the characteristics of the 
two-machine type. In the accompanying 
article Mr. Miller describes this method 
and expresses the opinion that its disad- 
vantages will be eventually overcome. In 
his previous article under the same head- 
ing, Dee. 13, p. 30, he described a pro- 
posed method of less merit. 


HE method of producing a stocking which was 

described in the preceding article can be varied. 

The loss of production due to the manual transfer 
of the inner edges of the heel flaps directly to the needles 
can be eliminated by casting off the heel-flap fabrics, 
after knitting their last course, while retaining the central 
or instep fabric on the needles. This is accomplished 
by inserting the regular welt rake or set-up comb be- 
tween the needles, then feeding yarn to only the two 
sections of sole fabric a (Fig. 6), thereby forming loops 
with only these needles. Meanwhile, the instep needles b 
continue their non-press action, in this manner setting 
up the required width of foot fabric and thereafter con- 
tinuing to produce fabric on all of the needles having 
loops, including of course the instep needles. A method 
for producing this type of stocking was invented by 
KKarl Nebel about 1910. 

\fter the stocking is removed from the machine, which 
is of course after the completion of the toe, the edge 
loops a of the two sections of sole fabric and the vertical 
wales d of the heel fabrics c (Fig. 6) are usually joined 
together by looping. The wales d are the loops 9 shown 
in Fig. 1 (Dec. 13, p. 30). In order to make this form 
of juncture practical, Curt Hilscher in 1921 patented the 
mode of producing ravel fabrics previous to the produc- 
tion of the course to be transferred a (Fig. 6). This 
materially aids the later looping operation, as it is not 
practical to transfer the last course of the fabric as 
proposed by Nebel. 

The finished stocking would therefore appear as shown 
in Fig. 7, having the looping juncture a, and also the 
regular looping juncture b-c and the seamed junctures 
d-d. I do not believe the a junctures would be objec- 
tionable ; in fact, there would be less bulk with this mode 
of joining the edge loops of the heels with the starting 
course of the sole fabrics than in the present rather 
bulky heel transfer. However, in either this method of 
producing one-machine full-fashioned hosiery or in the 
method first described, no efficient and practical method, 
as far as I know, has been evolved for permitting the 
production of the heel flaps while holding the fabric 
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Hosiery on One 
Stull 


By M. C. Miller, M. E. 


inactive on the instep needles as described. Even if 
such methods were evolved, great care would have to be 
exercised at the heel corners e, or enlarged open loops 
would be produced, due to the strain between the idle 
instep fabric and the active heel-producing needles. 


To Eliminate Topping or Looping 


Various methods have also been proposed to eliminate 
the necessity of either topping the edge loops of the heel 
flaps to the needles or later joining these edges with those 
of the sole fabric by looping. To accomplish this a means 
is provided which, at each course during the process of 
knitting the heel-flap fabric, engages with the inner edge 
loops of these flaps. This means has been evolved into va- 
rious forms; but in one form it consists of transfer points, 
as shown in Fig. 8, mounted 
on a moving band, which 
engage one at a time with the 
edge loops as they are pro- 
duced. The movement, of 
this band and points, after 
the knitting and casting off of 
the heel flaps are completed, 
is reversed in one movement 
of the belt, which is sup- 
posed to bring the points 
from the position shown in 
Fig. 9 to that shown in 
Fig. 9a. In this latter posi- 
tion it is intended that the 
points should transfer all of 
the edge loops of the heel 
flaps to the needles. At the 
completion of this operation 
the fabric would appear as 
shown in Fig. 2 (Dec. 13, 
p. 30). This particular construction is obviously im- 
practical, and I describe and illustrate it only to show to 
what lengths inventors have gone in attempting to solve 
the one-machine method of knitting, although the general 
principle is in my estimation sound. The particular mode 
just described was invented by George Hilscher in 1912. 

It is possible to produce fabric on groups of needles 
while other needles hold the fabric inactive, but to do so 
requires a method of drawing each previously knitted 
course to the back of the rising needle which is entirely 
different from that provided in regular full-fashioned ma- 
chines. The usual equipment, as is well known, consists 
of an elastic counterweighted take-up mechanism. A sug- 
gested form of take-up means is shown in Fig. 11. While 
there have been many constructions proposed and made, 





Fig. 8. Transfer points 
engaging edge loops of 
heel flaps 





Machine 


the Inventor's Goal 


the particular means shown in this figure has been used to 
a considerable extent, more particularly in Germany. 

The basic difference between this and the regular 
take-up construction for full-fashioned fabric is that the 
loops are forced to the back of the needles in a positive 
manner by nibbed knocking-over bits. The regular bits, 
as is well known, have relatively little action on the fabric 
to force it to the back of the needles as they rise. 


Action of Nibbed Knock-Over Bits 


In operation, the construction shown in this figure has 
the nibbed knocking-over bits 1 fixedly carried in the 
har 2, which is rigidly fastened to the shaft 3, so that 
a relatively horizontal or right-angled movement of the 
needles to the bits is possible. In use, the nibs of the bits 
are usually in the position shown in the drawing just 
before the needle commences to rise, remaining in this 
position during the entire upward movement of the 
needle. Thereafter they move away from the needles 
toward the press or back of the machine, until they 
reach a position where their nibs will not interfere with 
the later coming down of the new yarn. When such a 
knock-over means is functioning, it is of course quite 
obvious that a fabric take-up mechanism, such as is used 
in regular full-fashioned machines, is no longer neces- 
sary for the production of fabric. As a constant fabric 
pull toward the back of the needles is no longer necessary, 
it follows that any portion of the needles—if the nib 
type of web-holder is used—can produce fabric while 
one or more other groups 
of needles can hold their 
fabric idle. Anyone skilled 


200 in the circular-knitting art 
ere @*a08 . : ° 
0 ; will of course immediately 
| | recognize this type of 
0 9) © 9 knock-over bit, known in 


gaageesyoong 
‘ 


that art as a web-holder. 
A point to bear in mind 
in contemplating the use 
of such nibbed knock-over 
bits—if only certain of the 


Fig. 9A. Points in po- 
sition for transfer of 
loops to needles 


‘acdc ey ones needles are to produce 
iP “ o “| fabric, as in this instance 

4 a | —is the danger of cutting 
1O_ _ ge | 2... the idle loops. This dan- 


ger is due to the fact that 
the knock-over-bit bar is a 
rigid unit extending 
throughout the entire sec- 
tion of needles and that 
the knock-over-bit nibs 


Fig. 9. Position of 
points immediately after 
heel flaps are completed 
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Method of loop- 
ing heel and sole 


Fig. 6. 





Fig. 7. 


Completed 
stocking knitted as 
in Fig. 6 


strain on the loops at each stroke of the machine. While 
this is desirable and necessary on needles on which new 
fabric is being produced, it is liable to be detrimental to 
and usually causes enlarged loops in the idling fabric, 
particularly if the period of idling is over any great 
number of courses, as in this particular instance. The 
straining action is repetitious against the idle course, 
and the sawing or rekinking action taking place is very 
liable to enlarge or cut the idle loops. For this reason 
it might prove desirable to use split knock-over bars, so 
that the central portion of the bar could remain inactive, 
with knock-over bits in action only at the active fabric 
needles. 
Fabric Less Even in Appearance 


Another point to bear in mind is that fabric produced 
with nibbed knock-over bits and without the use of sup- 
plementary and constantly acting take-up means is never 
as even-appearing as that made with the help of some 
flexible fabric-take-up means, either with or without the 
use of nibbed knock-over bits. These bits cannot act 
against the previously knitted course, as is the case 
with the fabric take-up. The action of the nibs is 
entirely against the course of loops held on the needles, 
but these are not the loops which interfere with the rising 
needles. The interference is caused by the previously 
knitted course of needle-loop heads, and it follows there- 
fore that the present fabric-take-up means is more de- 
sirable than the nibbed knock-over bits for the production 
of fine and even-appearing fabric. 

This is one of the reasons why circular-knitted fabric 
does not resemble full fashioned. The circular fabric is 
produced on machines having nibbed knock-over bits or 
web-holders; and even if these machines are equipped 
with supplementary fabric take-ups, they cannot pull 
the fabric directly at about right angles to the needles 
without interposing a relatively right-angled bend. 

All of these reasons cause circularly knitted fabric to 
be incomparable to full-fashioned-machine fabric; and if 
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the nibbed knock-over bits 
are used during the produc- 
tion of the later more visibie 
portions of hosiery, we must 
expect to lose the desirable 
fine and even-appearing wales 
of full-fashioned _ hosiery. 
> It is a fact, however, that 
mechanisms embodying 
nibbed knock-over bits could 
be designed to function only 
as hold-downs during the 
knitting of, let us say, heel 
fabric. During this time the 
supplementary fabric take-up 
means would not be func- 
tioning; and, when the heel 
fabrics have been knitted, 
the knock-over bits could 
assume a hxed position with 
their nibs permanently clear- 
ing the new yarn. In this 
case they would act only as 
knock-over bits, the fabric 
take-up means functioning at all other times as in regular 
present-day full-fashioned machinery. 




















Nibbed knock- 
over bits 


Fig. 11, 


Dietrich Patent 


In order to eliminate the necessity of setting up the 
first courses a of the soie fabric (Fig. 6), a recent patent 
to Dietrich suggests that the last course of the heel 
fabric be left on the needles and the sole fabric be con- 
tinuously knitted, as shown in Fig. 12. 
The ravel fabric e (Fig. 6) at the 
end of the heel can of course be knit- 
ted with this mode, as can the ravel 
fabric of the sole, loose courses being 
knitted for both sections of ravel 
fabric. The stocking after it leaves 
the machine will have the structure 
shown in Fig. 13. 

This particular mode was copied 
from the Dietrich patent, which does 
not show a widened foot, but he sug- 
gests widening to attain the width b 
from the end of the heel width a (Fig. 
13). This suggested widening can be 
used of course to produce any width 
of foot fabric; and it would not be 
necessary to widen, as most modern 
machines will safely knit a raw edge 
fabric over the few additional needles 
necessary to attain the desired foot 
width. I believe this mode would be 
quite practical for knitting heel flaps. 

The following would be the pro- 
cedure: Narrow the heel flaps at a 
(Fig. 14) in the normal manner. 
Knit the course 6, and there- 
after the ravel fabrics c for the width 
of the end of the heel fabrics up to 
the line a-a, which is the later cut- 
ting line. At about this line knit 
the wider foot fabric, setting it up on 
the raw edge of the fabric for the 


Fig. 


low se 


additional width required. Knit the 
loose course d of the sole. Continue 
knitting the foot fabric. Cut the 


ravel fabric on the line a-a after the 
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remaining 








stocking foot has been knitted and cast off the machine. 
Loop the inner edge of the heel-fabric wale e to the 
loose-course loops d of the sole fabric. 

The means used to take up the fabric during the 
knitting of the heel flaps could be nibbed knock-over 
bits, as previously noted. The taking up could possibly 
be done through the insertion of relatively thin wire, to 
which is attached a supplementary flexible take-up mech- 
anism, immediately after knitting one or two courses of 
the loose course of the instep fabric. This wire would be 
applied to the heel fabrics at about line a (Fig. 12). 
Time would be required, however, to apply the wires 
at each section, and care would have to be exercised to 
see that they did not interfere with the sinkers and 
knock-over bits and that the outer portions of the heel 
fabric were taken up. 

Without Transferring or Looping 


A very practical way to eliminate the necessity for 
either transferring to the needles the edge loops d 
(Fig. 6) of the heel fabric or for later looping it, as 
shown in Fig. 7, is the following: Knit the leg to the x 
line (Fig. 16). Idle the a instep needles; that is, cause 
them to operate with pressing. Feed yarn to the number 
of needles required for the heel flaps b. At intervals 
lift outwardly all of the loops composing the entire 
width of the heel flaps b (Fig. 16), always retaining the 
inner heel-flap selvage loop on its needle, in this manner 
leaving the loops d (Fig. 6) of the inner edges of the 
heel fabric on the needles. Finish the knitting of the 


end of the heel flaps with part of the needles @, as shown 
in Fig. 17. 


These needles also knit the ravel portion e 








Heel fabric 


on needles 


Fig. 13. Fabric knitted 
. as in Fig. 12 

Fig. 14. Illustrating the P 
procedure 
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(Fig. 6). If now the needles a cast off their 
fabric and yarn is fed to the outer needle 
of the d series (Fig. 17), and at the same 
time yarn is fed over the b or instep 
needles, the foot can be knitted directly 
attached to the instep and inner loops d 
of the heel flaps. In this manner it would 
appear possible to produce a regular full- 
fashioned square heel without the necessity 
for manually transferring loops or adding 
a looping operation. This would of course 
produce on one machine exactly the same 
stocking that is at present produced on the 
two-machine system, greatly reducing the 
present labor costs, increasing production, 
and permitting the continued knitting of 
the foot-instep portion with the same yarn 
that produced the leg-instep portion. 

In my estimation this is the type of 
stocking and this is the mode which should 
be employed in attempts to develop a 
single-machine process. It presents, how- 
ever, many difficult problems. The first 
of these is of course the production of 
fabric on only certain of the needles; i.e., 
heel-flap needles. In this particular in- 
stance the needles must become active in 
different portions of the needle bed after 
every few courses, which requires that not 
only must means be provided for arrang- 
ing that the instep needles become non- 
pressing needles, but that needles on 
either side thereof become successively 
non-pressing needles. The fact that these b, 
heel needles become inactive successively 
greatly complicates any fabric take-up 
means that might be evolved for drawing 
away the fabric from the needles that are 
producing fabric, unless of course the 
method employing the nibbed knock-over 
bits for knocking over and holding the 
loops is used. These difficulties can, in my 
estimation, be solved; but a very difficult 
problem involved in this mode of knitting 
is the formation of perfect loops as each oe 
needle successively becomes inactive. 

Assuming that we are now using the 
normal two-needle shift method, and re- 
membering that we must leave the selvage 
loop of the inner heel flaps on its needle or 
needles, it follows that, when we lift the 
entire width of a fabric (Fig. 17) out- 
wardly, we must do so over a distance 
of two needles, as shown in Fig. 18. This of course 
removes the loops from the two needles b, immediately 
adjoining the selvage-holding needle c, and leaves these 
two needles empty after the other needles have had the a 
width of fabric transferred to them. As two needles 
cannot in the regular manner commence knitting, drop 
stitches would be produced in the next and succeeding 
courses on these two b needles, and later on the sub- 
sequently emptied needles. 

It has been suggested that only one needle at a time 
be widened outwardly. This would of course leave 
only one empty needle b, as shown in Fig. 19. If a 
succeeding course were then fed, this needle b could not 
produce a loop, so that a large eyelet would be produced. 
It has therefore been suggested that the bar of the c 
loop (Fig. 19) be transferred to the b needle, as shown 


Fig. 16. 


| | 
Fig. 20. Result of 
extending loop 


Beginning the heel 





Fig. 18. 
wo-needle shift 





Fig. 19. 
One-needle shift 








Il 


Fig. 21. 
E ffect of tucking 
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Fig. 17. Heel flaps 
lifted outward 


in dotted lines in this figure. But even 
if this were resorted to, the succeeding 
course, as shown in Fig. 20, would not 
produce a regular loop on either the 0 or c 
needle; and these two needles, if they con- 
tinued to knit in the regular manner, could 


* not produce regular fabric. 


It has therefore been proposed that this 
b needle, which it must be borne in mind 
is not always the same needle, be caused 
always to non-press in the next course, 
thereby producing the fabric shown in 
Fig. 21. But even if this tucking means 
were employed, an eyelet hole would be 
formed at c (Fig. 21), so that a continuous 
series of eyelet holes would be formed 
along the juncture line a of the heel and 
foot fabric shown in Fig. 7. 

There have been other methods pro- 
posed for closing this eyelet juncture line. 
All of them are rather complicated, but I 
believe that a mode could be evolved which 
would make a tight and close-appearing 
juncture line, although the machines would 
necessarily have to be considerably com- 
plicated. It must be remembered that two 
complete narrowing machines would be 
required—the regular leg-narrowing ma- 
chine as well as the regular foot-narrowing 
machine—but this phase of the development 
has been well worked out by a number of 
the German machine builders. 

Nevertheless, this method would permit 
the production of exactly the same struc- 
tural type of stocking which we know as 
the full-fashioned garment, without entail- 
ing any hand operations. It is in this direction that | 
believe the single-machine evolution will finally reach a 
practical objective; although, in order to shed as much 
light as possible on the entire problem and to show what 
directions the thoughts of inventors are taking, I shall 
later discuss other proposed methods. None, I think, 
has any possible chance of producing a full-fashioned 
stocking embodying the accepted type of heel structure. 

In my opinion, we should make every attempt to dis- 
courage the use of any new heel structure, for the 
reason that the buying public has, at great time and 
expense, been instructed in the desirable features of full- 
fashioned hosiery. One of these features is the peculiar 
type of heel structure, which to date has not been prac- 
tically and mechanically produced on any other type of 
machine. (To be continued. ) 
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Long drafting may lower the 
production of worsted spin- 
ning frames 


Worsted Mills 
Should Adopt 


Long Draftin 


() INCREASE the draft on a spinning frame 1s, 

in effect, to slow down the speed of the back 

rollers ; and, if the counts remain unchanged, a cor- 
respondingly heavier roving must pass through them. 
This fact, if understood, will prevent anyone from falling 
into the error of making a general statement to the 
effect that increased drafts mean increased production. 
Krom a practical standpoint, to increase the draft on a 
spinning frame may mean less production; because, for 
example, if the increased draft is beyond the capacity 
of the wool, an uneven yarn may be produced which will 
need more twist than the short-drafted yarn. 

To impose more twist has a direct bearing upon pro- 
duction, which is in consequence proportionately less. For 
an example, let us take the following conditions: 2/40Qs, 
14 turns per inch, 144 spindles, 7,000 r.p.m. To find 
the theoretical production per frame per week, proceed 
as follows: 


144 « 7,000 « 60 x 48 


J x A a 
14 x 36 < 40 x 560 257 Ib. 


To tind the speed of the back roller (diameter, 14 in. ). 
with 24-dram roving and 5.46 draft, proceed as follows: 
(1) Speed of front roller (diameter, 3 in.) : 


( 
- 


7 OOO a 
~ - ~ 33 rep.m 
14 SS: SX Ss 
Surface speed = 53 & 3 & 3.14 


500 in. per min. 


(2) Speed of back rollers (diameter, 14 in.): 
e2 s 2 
sx 3 
igpeageancicer — 23.3 rpm 
5.46 *& 1.25 
Surface speed = 23.3 & 1.25 & 3.14 


91.6 in. per min 


Assuring the use of a 3-dram roving and an increas® 
in draft from 5.46 to 6.56, with no change in twist, the 


hacl 1] 
MACK TO 


er speed becomes: 
cr*9 ‘ > 
Bs 3S 194 
“ ae ae () 
= = 4 r.p.m. 
G50: xX 1:25 
Surface speed : 19.4 « 1.25 * 3.14 
76.2 in. per min 
[f the varn, on account of lack of roundness and even 


ness, requires a half turn more twist, the production will 
he directly affected. as follows: 
25/7 14 


Ewing Galloway 


9 with Caution 


By L. M. Harless 


From this it can be deduced that to impose longer 
drafts in spinning will not gain any more production ; 
but, on the other hand, may slightly lower it. 

The worst fault will not be the lowered production, but 
the possible uneven yarn. The rule for drafting wool 
should be entirely independent of production. The 
roundness and levelness of the thread should be the first 
consideration. To insure good results in this respect, 
the fibers in the tops should be uniform in length; and 
the drafts imposed upon them, moderate. ‘There is a 
limit to the drafting capacity of every wool which should 
not be exceeded. 

Increasing the draft in the spinning, when necessitating 
the use of a heavier roving, should increase the produc- 
tion in drawing. If, as in the case under consideration 
wherein we lave substituted 3-dram rovings for 25-dram, 
advantage should be taken of the increased drafts by 
the overseer or manager, and the weight of slubbings 
rearranged. 

Much depends upon circumstances. We assume first 
that the roving boxes are changed and make 3-dram 
instead of 25-dram rovings. With the same spindles as 
before the production should now be: 


a.) . 
75°’ Bas 


Supposing the former weight to have been 2,500 Ib. per 
week, the approximate weight produced of 3-dram will be: 


original weight 


; 3 


3 
2,500 * = <y 
95 NWI 


o 3,300 Ib. per week. 


nee MIS xe A 


This will mean a gain in the roving department of 800 
lb. per week. 

It would next have to be decided by those in charge 
whether the drawing could keep up with the roving and 
send forward 800 Ib. more slivers and slubbings per 
week. If the end produced from the 3-dram roving is 
satisfactory, and the management decides to continue to 
make rovings of this size, it will mean that the drawing 
must get through a greater weight; or, on the other hand, 


(Continued on page &1) 
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Eliminating NOISE in Textile Machinery 


By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


YOMETIMES the vibration of textile machinery 
causes much undesirable noise and distress, and the 
question is asked: “How can we stop this vibration?” 
One concern of my acquaintance decided the best thing 
to do was to lay a heavy foundation under the machine— 
so heavy that the comparatively small machine would 
be unable to cause the heavy mass to vibrate with the 
machine. This machine was on a second floor. The 
heavy foundation installed was made of lead. ‘The 
method worked, but there are two objections to it. First, 
it is an expensive method. Second, it is sometimes im- 
possible to increase the load on a second floor without 
adding reinforcing columns underneath. It so hap- 
pened that in this instance additional columns were not 
required. 
Perhaps the best method for eliminating vibrations of 
this sort is the use of cork board. Do not distribute 


Methods of 


the weight over a large area of cork, however. ‘The area 
must be restricted so that the cork will be under the right 
amount of compression. Sometimes corks of different 
densities are used. Sometimes heavy concrete founda- 
tions are poured directly on top of cork board, and the 
sides of the foundation are lined with cork of proper 
thickness and density. The weight of the foundation 
plus the weight of the machine are calculated to give the 
cork the proper amount of compression. Vibration is 
thereby eliminated. , 

Cork board is recommended for this purpose because it 
is compressible, elastic, and durable. The fact that cork 
weighs so little per cubic foot is an advantage for use 
on second floors. In addition cork does not pack down, 
harden, or lose its resilience. It is permanently strong 
in structure, easy to install, inexpensive, and moisture 
proof. 


POINTERS ON PATENTS 


Protecting an Invention 


HERE are only three possible ways of preventing 

others from availing themselves of a new and valu- 
able discovery. Probably the simplest, though not always 
the least expensive, is to suppress the invention entirely. 
This method has the obvious drawback that so long as the 
discovery is kept secret, the inventor is also deprived of 
all possible benefit. 

Furthermore, there is always the danger that other 
workers in the art will rediscover or stumble across the 
invention, in which case the first inventor may forever 
lose his rights. For the courts have often held that a 
second bona-fide inventor is entitled to prevail against 
one who attempts to keep his discovery secret. Hence 
this expedient is rarely resorted to except by inventors 
in adverse circumstances and by those who feel that their 
discovery is so far ahead of the art that the seventeen- 
year monopoly of a patent would be insufficient to secure 
to them a commensurate reward. 


Suppressing the Invention 


Ilig’s invention of rosin sizing may be cited as a classic 
example of a discovery that came before its time. Ilig 
made his revolutionary contribution to the paper industry 
in 1807, and though he published a brochure on the sub- 
ject, his process did not come into actual use until 1820. 
And even then practical mill men did not realize its full 
significance and insisted on appying erroneous principles 
for well nigh a century, in spite of Ilig’s clear and concise 
description. 

Many precocious inventors who find themselves in 
Ilig’s situation file an application for a patent as soon as 


How can I protect my invention? This question 
is answered in a series of bulletins prepared by the 
Patents Committee of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry for dissemination 
among its members. Because of the importance 
to the textile industry of the information con- 
tained in these bulletins, TEXTILE WORLD pre- 
sents them to its readers through the courtesy of 
this committee. Bulletin No. 1 appears herewith; 
other bulletins covering various phases of the 
patent system will be published in subsequent 
issues. 


possible, and by taking advantage of every technicality 
and delay allowed by law, try to keep it pending until a 
real need for the invention is demonstrated. Formerly 
it was possible to keep an application alive in the patent 
office for as long as 36 years, and a few inventors have 
thus found it possible to dominate their arts for years 
after they had been independently developed by the work 
of others. 

Changes in the patent laws have cut down considerably 
the time that an application can be kept pending. How- 
ever, it is still possible to keep a case alive for as long 
as five years, due to the fact that the personnel of the 
patent office is totally inadequate in numbers to give 
prompt attention to the hundred thousand applications 
that are filed annually. Recent increases in salaries and 
in the number of patent examiners should go a long way 
in further cutting down the time that an application can 
be kept pending. 
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Future Textile-Laboratory Practice 


By Geo. 


At a recent meeting of Committee D-13, 
the textile committee of the American 
Prof. 
Geo. B. Haven, who is in charge of tex- 
tile research, Massachusetts Institute of 
Cambridge, Mass., _ de- 


Society for Testing Materials, 


Technology, 
scribed various types of textile-testing 
recently 
others now being developed. 


introduced and 
This is the 


second and concluding installment of an 


equipment 
abstract of Professor Haven’s paper. 


ANY fabrics, such as those prepared to resist 

pneumatic or water pressure, are subjected not 

only to tension in one direction but to a burst- 
ing stress in all directions. Fig. 9 illustrates one of the 
modern forms of this type of apparatus where the burst- 
ing load is applied by fluid pressure at a definite rate by 
means of the electro-motor. At the same time the bulge 
of the fabric is measured and recorded by a tilting lever 
and chart. 

There are still, however, numerous factors which have 
not been satisfactorily adjusted in this type of machine. 
First, the specimens tested are generally clamped upon a 
ring either 1 in. or 1.2 in. in diameter. This is in the 
region of the length of the cotton fiber, and therefore 
does not give a thorough test upon the fabric itself. 

It would seem a very easy matter to enlarge the clamp 
ring to at least 3 in. internal diameter and thereby make 
the specimen comparable with those usually tested for 
tensile strength. One of the greatest difficulties with 
the present type of bursting testers is the fact that the 
rubber diaphragm does not rest against the fabric in 
intimate contact throughout the test. The rubber dia- 
phragm, Fig. 10, is normally depressed 
below the fabric and does not touch it 
at all until considerable pressure has — 
heen applied. In the form of machine 
devised by the speaker, the rubber dia- 
phragm was arranged to rest against | 
the fabric before any oil pressure had © §7 
been applied. Therefore the fabric $ 
was practically loaded with a uniform 3 
pressure from beginning to end of the 
test. The results from such bursting 4 
experiments are perfectly comparable 
with those found for the same fabric 
upon strip or grab specimens. It is of 
the utmost necessity that no air should 1 
le imprisoned under the diaphragm. 


B. Haven, S. B. 


out from under the diaphragm by small vents at the top. 

The stiffness of the diaphragm has always been a 
question in this type of machines. Probably, when the 
rubber is new, there is comparatively little oil pressure 
used in distending the diagram alone, provided the larger 
size of ring is used. 

In Fig. 11 is shown the form of experimental machine 
used by the speaker in which the pressure of the oil and 
the distention of the diaphragm were automatically 
recorded upon a steam-engine indicator. To correct for 
the stiffness of the diaphragm, a second card was drawn, 
with the same distention of the diaphragm as was found 
necessary to rupture the fabric. This worked out very 
satisfactorily, and gave a series of results entirely com- 
parable with those found for pure tension. Of course, 
such a machine as this will always select the weaker set 
of threads, whether they be warp or filling, and the burst- 
ing strength will be based upon the weaker direction 
alone. In a sense, this has an advantage, since it indi- 
cates at one test whether the warp or filling is the weaker. 
While these experiments were, in a sense, crude, they 
showed conclusively that a refined type of bursting tester, 
with larger ring, raised diaphragm, and deflection- 
recording apparatus, could readily be used in determining 
the strength of fabrics. 


Precise Thickness 


Naturally, the measurement of the thickness of textile 
materials is fraught with much difficulty. The question 
of pressure, time, stability and impact causes wide varia- 
tions in the results of any such determinations. How- 
ever, it is necessary frequently to measure with as much 
accuracy as possible the thickness of fabrics and the 
diameter of yarns. 

A device perfected in the Institute laboratory whereby 
all of the quantities embodied in thickness measurements 
are under control is illustrated in Fig. 12. The usual 


D. a 


RATE OF MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
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Fig.9. Apparatus for test- 
ing bursting strength of 
fabrics 


thickness gage was dismantled 
and the coiled spring on the 
presser foot was removed. In 
place of this a small duralumin 
scale-pan was placed on top of 
the sliding member. In. this, 
weights of any desired amount 
may be placed. The sliding mem- 
ber was lapped so as to move 
with as little friction as possible. 
A protruding arm from the clock- 
work in the case beneath was 
arranged to lower the scale-pan 
and sliding member at the rate of 
12 in. per min. In this manner, 
a definite weight and rate of 
application were secured. The 
sliding member is raised by wind- 
ing up the clockwork. Pressure 








Fig.11. Experimental ap- 
paratus for testing burst- 
ing strength 


ing results are noted from such 
measurements. 


Abrasion 


Most fabrics are set to resist 
abrasion in the use to which they 
are put. The future laboratory 
will always have some type of 
abrading apparatus which may be 
used at least to give comparative 
results between various types of 
goods. The question of the form 
of the abrasion machine is one 
which is yet under discussion. 

It is quite necessary that some 
seven different variables should 
be standardized before any type 
of abrasion apparatus is accepted. 
These have been rehearsed be- 


upon the button in the fore- Fig. 10. Bursting-strength tester with fore this committee in recent 


ground causes the presser foot 
to descend upon the fabric at a 
uniform and predetermined rate. 
The final weight of the presser foot may be that of the 
sliding member itself, or additional weights may be placed 
in the scale-pan. The readings on this instrument are 
taken 15 seconds after the presser foot stops moving. 


Rigid Base Necessary 


The apparatus is supported on a rigid base, so that 
vibration will not cause the foot to sink into the fabric. 
This device has proved very satisfactory in reading 
the thickness of many different types of fabric. In 
measuring the diameter of yarns, it is evident that a 
square presser foot should be used, so that a definite 
length of the yarn may be under the foot. When several 
strands are placed side by side, and the presser foot is 
round, the above is not always the case, and widely vary- 


rubber diaphragm 


papers, and it is not necessary 
to enumerate them again. [An 
article describing an abrasion 
machine developed at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology appeared in the Nov. 2, 1929, issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp. — Editor.] It is sufficient to say that if the 
character, speed, and precision of a rocking abradent 
be standardized, very many of the machines at present 
in use will give results of sufficient uniformity for com- 
parison. It is doubtful whether absolute units will ever 
he employed in regard to abrasion ; but there is no reason 
why, with the present condition of such machines, the 
comparative qualities of many types of fabric may not 
readily be obtained. 

Many fabrics are intended as insulators, to protect the 
body from heat and cold. Consequently, the measure- 
ment of heat flow through such fabrics is important. 

Some twelve years ago the speaker made an extended 
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Fig. 12. Apparatus for determining precise 


thickness 


series of studies upon heat flow through fabrics such 
as blankets, comforters and wraps. A three-stage electric 
heater was used to bring 90 lb. of water in a large copper 
tube to blood temperature. It was maintained at this 
temperature with great precision by means of a magnetic 
switch and thermostatic thermometer. The electrical 
energy necessary to keep the temperature at 98.8° F. in 
a cold chamber at a storage warehouse (33° F.) was 
measured by means of the usual volt-ammeter. In this 
manner, the radiations of heat through a wide variety 
of blankets, etc., were measured electrically. 

At the Atlantic City meeting last June, Mr. Freedman, 
of the staff of RK. H. Maey & Co., New York, described 
a very interesting type of machine for measuring heat 
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relative efficiency of cotton and weol blankets stood at 
the same percentage from his apparatus that it did from 
the speaker’s some twelve years before. This simply 
shows that, with precision and care, the flow of heat 
may be measured through any fabric. This is a very 
valuable item, and the textile laboratory of the future 
must be equipped for such measurements. 


Resilience 


Certain materials—felts, raw fibers, and carded stock 
—are frequently used as mattress materials. It is evi- 
dent that resilience or ‘“‘come-back’’ is an essential. 

The Federal Specifications Board has written a care- 
ful summary of the necessary measurements to establish 
resilience in mattress materials. This was attempted 
many years ago by Clarence Widney, of Chicago, and 
his “resiliometer” is doubtless familiar to many. In a 
simple and fairly precise way he measured the hysteresis 
curve for a variety of felts and resilient materials. To 
do this, the material was loaded through a certain range 
of pressures and was then unloaded in a precisely oppo- 
site ratio. If the material had been 100% resilient, the 
downward and upward paths on the chart would have 
been superposed and the hysteresis arc would have been 
zero. In all known materials there is a certain element 
of lag which produces a definite hysteresis effect. The 
apparatus shown in Fig. 13 conforms to the require- 
ments of the Federal Specifications Board. It consists 
of a screw-driven plunger with nicely graduated scale 
and vernier. The compressive force is simply weighted 
upon a pair of Fairbanks scales. After conditioning and 
weighting the material, the downward and upward paths 
will have somewhat the form shown upon the accom- 
panying chart (Fig. 14). The area within this loop will 
measure the lag or lack of resilience of the material. 





Fig. 13. Device for determining resiliency 
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1930 Electrical 


k.quipment Reduces 
Operating Costs 


By H. W. Reding 


Textile Engineer, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


F we review the developments of the last year in 

applications of electrical equipment to textile machin- 

ery, we find it evident that greater effort and greater 
success is being attained in making applications which 
reduce cost of operation. There are a number of meth- 
ods by means of which this cost reduction is obtained. 
Perhaps the most outstanding ones are those exemplified 
by the drive now used for the single-process picker. The 
electrical equipment is an integral part of the machine, 
and it is by means of proper electrical control that these 
machines are successful in reducing labor and producing 
a more desirable and more uniform product. 

Another example is the rayon motor. Recent improve- 
ments have made it capable of higher speed, and the pro- 
ductive capacity of a spindle is thereby increased in 
direct proportion. In other cases, electrical equipment 
has been made more rugged and reliable so that main- 
tenance cost is reduced. In still other cases, cost is 
reduced by combining several pieces of equipment. 

To an increasing extent, the textile industry is begin- 
ning to realize that the motor and control are important 
parts of a producing unit. Regardless of the qualities 
built into a spinning frame or picker unit, proper results 
and low cost cannot be obtained unless the electrical 
apparatus is designed to supplement and complete the 
equipment. : 

An item of interest is the equipment for individual 
drive of looms which reduces cost of operation due to 
lower maintenance. The accumulated experience of the 
industry and the increasingly rigorous modern require- 
ments have indicated the need of certain characteristics 
and features in motors of this type, and a line of motors 
meeting these requirements is now on the market. 

During the last year, switches have been produced 


which provide overload trip features instead of the over- 


load plugs. If the switch should be open, due to a pro- 
longed overload on the motor, it is not necessary now to 
renew some form of link, but is merely necessary to 
reclose the switch after the equipment has had a suitable 
length of time to reach correct operating temperature. 
These switches give greatly improved protection to the 
motors and reduce personal and fire hazards. 

The trend in modern spinning and twisting frames is 
decidedly toward heavier machinery capable of handling 
larger packages and operating at higher speeds. These 
frames require motors of special characteristics and the 
motors are now available which have starting torque 
which will start the frame even under adverse conditions, 
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In recent years use of vertical motors for 
driving vertical openers has been extended 


and which will then accelerate the frame smoothly and 
without undue strain to its full speed. 

Another outstanding development of the year is the de- 
velopment of a line of textile motors having replaceable 
stators. The entire stator structure of iron, complete with 
winding, is removable from the frame, so that in case 
of damage to the winding due to overload or accident, the 
entire stator may quickly be removed and be repaced by a 
new one. This plan saves most of the time and much of 
the cost as compared with the older method of putting a 
new winding into the damaged motor. 

Another item of interest recently offered, which is 
calculated to reduce cost, is an improved sleeve bearing 
for motors. This bearing removes the necessity for fre- 
quent inspection and lubrication. Inspection once a year 
is all that is required. 

In other branches of the textile industry, there are 
the same trends toward higher speeds and more severe 
service on the electrical equipment. Silk-spinning motors 
are now available which have unusually liberal ratings 
enabling the motor to safely carry the higher spindle 
speeds now being operated in many cases. In the rayon 
industry, there is a decided trend away from the use of 
the moulded composition spinning bucket, and toward 
the use of the Micarta spinning bucket. This again is a 
question of speed, The older tvpe of material does not 
have the inherent strength required for reliable service 
at speeds of 7,500 r.p.m. and higher. 

In all lines of industry, including the textile industry, 
there is an increasing interest in the use of vacuum tubes 
of one type or another. Properly designed equipment, 
making use of photoelectric cells, grid glow tubes, ampli- 
fier tubes, etc., are being used for a great many types of 
operation requiring counting, inspection, or sorting. The 
field appears to be almost unlimited and its development 
is just beginning. 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


e 
Wages vs. Mill Operation 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I NEVER attempt to write for publication, in fact dread the 
idea of writing a letter, but I cannot pass up the opportunity 
to protest against any reduction of wages at the present time, 
even though it may benefit a small number of workers 
momentarily. 

The idea seems to me very much like a man trying to 
pull himself up by his boot straps. If one mill should adopt 
this policy others would have to follow or else close down 
entirely, which would lead to all kinds of labor trouble and 
the result would be that they would all soon be on short 
time at reduced wages. 

There does not seem to be any inclination among our 
progressive industrial leaders to reduce wages at this time. 
Why should a reduction be put through just to put a few 
workers in one mill on full time? RS 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

WAGE CUTs only impair the morale of the worker and are 
of infinitesimal benefit to the employer. Reducing the work- 
er’s means of livelihood prolongs depression, inasmuch as it 
prevents the best means of money circulation, that is, it 
reduces the spending possibilities of the nation’s main 
support. 

lhe principle of wage cutting is a short-sighted policy 
and reduced to common sense is simply cutting off your 
nose to spite your face. The small reduction admissible 
affects the price of the finished commodity to such a neg- 
ligible degree that it becomes unjustifiable. America’s pros- 
perity has been founded on high wages and any reversal of 
this basic ideal is bound to have a deteriorating result. A 
return to trade normalcy and prosperity can only be accom- 
plished by better and wider money circulation, which cannot 
be established by wage cutting. RAs. G. Cort. 


E:ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

REGARDING CUTTING wages to give workers full time for 
a Short period only. If this is the only object in reducing 
wages it should never be done. 

Every organization should see that its wages are in line 
with its neighbors. It is very important that a company 
should earn dividends for its stockholders, but when it 
becomes necessary to cut wages below its neighbors to do 
this, one should look somewhere else around the mill for 
the trouble. 

We must also recognize, in this day of keen competition, 
that we can’t have our wages higher than those in our 
immediate section and compete with them in cost. Concerted 
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Putting “Scouts” in Other ¥M 





$6 HEN I was coming in to the meeting,” 

Superintendent Chase said, “Joe told me 

that he had a subject he’d like to have you battle 

over, so I'll turn the chair over to him, but remem- 
ber, no biting in the clinches.” 

“All I’m going to do,” Joe spoke up, “is to ask 
a question I’ve been worrying about for some time, 
and that is, do you think it is a good policy to send 
a few of your workers out to get jobs in other 
mills so that they can tell you what your competitors 
are doing, what special tricks they have?” 

“They say that all is fair in love and war,” Bill 
took the floor, “and anyone who tries to tell you 
that business isn’t warfare is goofy. Every army 
has its intelligence service to pick up information 
about the other fellow and I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t do the same thing in business. It’s up to 
me, as an overseer, to learn as much as I can, and 
I’m not dumb enough to think that I can’t learn 
something by hearing how the other fellow does 
things. There aren’t many ‘secrets’ hiding around, 
but if I can find out some of the little tricks that 
they use in other plants to get things done right I 
can keep improving my department all the time. If 
I hear a certain mill is doing a certain job a little 
better than any of the rest of us I want to find out 







about it, and the best way to find out is to have 
someone I know pretty well work in that mill.” 

“T can’t understand,” Pete came back, “why you 
encourage anything as low as spying, for that’s all 
putting one of your workers in another plant 
amounts to. Every one is always trying to put 
business on a better basis and I think it is a long 
step backwards to use spies. I may be goofy, but 
it seems to me that the idea that business is warfare 
comes from the Dark Ages. The modern idea is 
that the more you cut the other fellow’s throat the 
more he will cut yours, and in the long run every- 
hody gets in a mess. Putting spies in the other 





action is very essential and we should remember that cotton 
mill employees are the lowest paid of any working people. 


Presents to Overseers 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

IN MY opinion the giving of Christmas presents to over- 
seers or superintendents, by the employes, is a most absurd 
thing and I heartily agree with Pete in everything he said 
against it. I will also add that if anyone deserves a present 
at Christmas time it is the employe himself—and he needs it 
too, more than his superior. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the custom of giving at 











man’s plant is one of the best ways I know to build 
up distrust and, in addition, I think it’s a pretty 
underhanded way to increase your knowledge. If 
I can’t get enough information in a legitimate way 
to be a good overseer then I’d rather quit than use 
spies.” 

“Now, now,” Bill chuckled, “you go and get all 
het up and take things too seriously. This business 
of having workers in the other fellow’s plant isn’t 
the awful, horrible thing you try to paint it. It’s 
more like a game. I know that the other fellow 
wants to find out what I do, and he knows that I 
want to find out what he does, and we both know 
that the other will probably use ‘scouts,’ so I'd 
scarcely call it underground dirty work. I get a 
big kick out of finding the other fellow’s worker 
in my department and firing him. The next time 
I see the other overseer I'll probably kid him about 
it. He does the same when he has the chance. I 
don’t see much harm in the custom and it keeps 
the overseer right up to date on the latest methods.” 
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Do you believe in sending out “scouts 
to work in a competitor’s mill? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





Christmas is a bad one, for it is not. It creates a lot of busi- 
ness and is a fine thing, but let it be confined to the family 
and close friends and leave it out of the shop altogether. 


N. D. B. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


I HAVE oft-times wondered where the employees got the 
idea that they should give their overseer a Christmas present, 
or why the overseer felt that they were under obligation to 
do so. I believe with Pete that there should be a rigid rule 
against this practice. 

I have observed that the practice often leads to complica- 
tions, An overseer is not inclined to discipline an employee 
who has just contributed liberally toward a present for him, 
regardless of what the employee’s shortcomings might be, 
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and the employee would feel that what he had done was not 
appreciated if the overseer should bawl him out. 
I am inclined to the idea that it would be better for every- 
body concerned if this practice was dispensed with entirely. 
H. L. Carter. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I HAveE always been opposed to the habit of employes 
giving their overseers presents. In my estimation the over- 
seer who accepts presents from those under him is in much 
the same position as the political candidate who accepts loans 
from his constituents; neither can deal out justice with a 
free hand. 

If the employes desire to give their overseer a present 
let it be done outside the mill individually, as one friend to 
another, and not as an employe to his superior officer. 


W. B. STIDHAM. 


Hiring a Discharged Employe 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

To DISCHARGE an employe costs money since it has cost 
the company so much to educate each employe, no matter 
how humble, to do certain work. To consider the idea of not 
taking back an employe who has been discharged is too 
medieval. In its place I would consider the idea of not allow- 
ing an overseer to discharge anyone at all. In a mill town 
where there is nothing else for the hand to do discharge 
would probably mean that five or six other hands would leave 
as well. 

Suppose that when an overseer found that one of his 
employes would not do, he should take the worker to the 
superintendent—such a procedure being agreed upon before- 
hand—and let the superintendent have an understanding talk 
with the worker and find out where the employe would 
rather work. Then let the employe be put there, it being 
understood that it was done with the free consent of the over- 
seer. Such an employe, and his people at home as well, 
undoubtedly appreciate such treatment and a better feeling 
is created for the company than if there were no give and 
take. 

Sometimes it is not always the employe’s fault that the 
discharge came about and letting the employe go to some 
other department smooths things over. It does not take 
much of a man to discharge people—a boy can do that— 
but it takes teaching ability to get people to do what is 
required of them. To handle the job with the discharge is 
handling the job with a club and who would want to see 
a man going around with a club? The above system keeps 
valuable good will and reduces labor turnover. The writer 
worked it successfully for about three years in a mill town. 

S. M. PETERSON. 
© 


Summary of Discussion 
on Xmas Presents to Overseers 


If the response to the question of whether em- 
ployes should be allowed to give their over- 
seers Christmas presents is any indication, most 
overseers were not burdened with gifts a week 
or so ago, since 82% of the contributions came 
out flatly against the custom. The remaining 
18% stated that the giving of presents was a 
fine custom but that precautions should be 
taken to see that the present was inexpensive 
and that no one should be forced to give. Most 
of the letters opposing said that there was no 
real reason for employes to give the overseer 
a present and that the employes could not easily 
afford a donation. 
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+ LeonarpD A. YERKES, president of Du 
Pont Rayon Co., sailed for New York on 
the “Mauretania” on Jan. 27. He had been 
visiting in Paris. 


+ Tuomas Dickinson, formerly  vice- 
president of the Hampton Mfg. Co., Mon- 
treal, Que., well known textile manufac- 
turer, has been elected president to succeed 
the late Norman A. GALt. 


+ Joun Sanrorp, chairman of the board 
of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., and family will pass 
the winter at Palm Beach, Fla. 


+ R. C. Swann, a director of D. Marshall 
& Co., Ltd., cotton goods manufacturers 
of Manchester, England, recently paid a 
visit to their Canadian representative, 
ARTHUR V. Cressy, Toronto. 


+ J. W. Cong, president of the Revolution 
Cotton Mills of Greensboro, N. C., served 
as toastmaster at the annual Father and 
Son banquet held recently in Greensboro. 


+ Conrap P. CLEVELAND, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., holder of extensive interests in tex- 
tile mills of Western Carolinas, has pur- 
chased the Segiling Estate at Flat Rock, 
N. C. The estate consists of 120 acres, 
adjoining the property of Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth, prominent textile executive, and a 
three-story, 20-room home. 


+ W. A. Erwin, of Durham, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Erwin Mills’ group, is spend- 
ing several weeks in California. 


> ARTHUR Hinp, Utica, N. Y., textile 
manutacturer, was elected a director of the 
Johnson Hotel Co. at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders held in the offices of 
the company in the Hotel Utica. 


+ WILLIAM W. WInoDLeE, president and 
treasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., has returned from a month’s 


vacation at his winter lodge at Pinehurst, 
N. C. : 


e E. A. TERRELL, of Terrell Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Charlotte Engineers Club. 


+ H. G. McBrine, president of Robert 
McBride & Co., linen manufacturers of 
Belfast, Ireland, was a recent visitor at the 
Canadian branch office and warehouse in 
Toronto, 


2 
. Apotpn M AYER, of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., last week. 


addressed the Agricultural Club at Dallas, 
lex., on the uses of cotton. 


+ James D. I. Huspanp, director of mer- 
chandising of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
and WittiaM Wa ker, head designer of 
the organization, sailed for Europe Dec. 27, 
on the “Olympic.” They will visit the 
principal floor covering centers and will 
be gone about six weeks. While both 
Mr. Husband and Mr. Walker declined to 
discuss the details of their trip, it is under- 
stood that it is for the purpose of seeking 
new designs for the Mohawk lines. 
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+ Georce H. Carrer, of Marlin, Texas, 
has been elected president of Certified 
Laboratories, Inc., Marble Falls, Texas; 
J. H. Batson, Austin, secretary-treasurer ; 
T. A. Cueeves, Marlin, chairman board 
of directors. Other directors are: A. L. 
Fiint, Temple; Wuitit1am L. MaAgcpeNn, 
Troy; J. M. PENLanp, Dallas; WuILLiAM 
G. Broaproot, Wilmington, N. C.; G. L. 
Jones, Marble Falls; Dr. A. Howe tt, 
Burnet; T. W. Hanper, Belton; W. F. 
CHEEVES, Cameron; J. W. Newton, Cross- 
cut, and Ep CasTLEMAN, Waco. 


+ Everett Pace Leatu, who is promi- 
nently connected with the Whitehead Hosi- 
ery Mills, of Burlington, N. C., was mar- 
ried to Miss ErHet Wacker, of Concord, 
N. C., recently. 


+ Marjorie A. Potwin, community direc- 
tor of the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills and 
Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., delivered 
the principal address at the annual dinner 
given by Capt. Etitison A. SMyYTH to 
workers of the Balfour Mills, Henderson- 
ville. N. C. Dr. Potwin’s subject was 
“community leadership and ideals.” At the 
dinner 24 gold watches were distributed by 
Capt. Smyth to the following employees 
who have been with the mill five years or 
more: EUGENE KINSLAND, D. V. KINs- 
LAND, W. C. Hannan, O. M. Pace, W. J. 
WarrREN, A. W. Warren, H. E. BAKER, 
J. J. Wricut, Mrs. A. E. Bricut, W. N. 
Suutts, R. M. Atien, R. N. Ropertson, 
Miss C. M. Ropertson, Miss E. R. Ros- 
ERTSON, C. A. Erwin, A. H. Brown, L. L. 
Brown, O. F. Pruitt, O. E. Crisp, Frep 
Henperson, W. H. Brown, H. H. Erwin, 
C. T. CatraHam and J. M. GOSNELL. 
All employes of the plant donated to a 
handsome centerpiece of silver which was 
presented to Capt. Smyth in gratitude for 
his operating the Balfour mills on full-time 
schedule for the last two years at a time 
when most of the mills of this section were 
running on half time or reduced schedules. 


+ Erwin N. Darrin, vice-president and 
assistant agent of the Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., will leave on Feb. 1 for 
Spartanburg, S. C., where he will be per- 
manently located in southern territory at- 
tached to the Spartanburg and Atlanta, 
Ga., warehouses of the corporation, of which 
he has charge in connection with sales. 
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+ Rosert Gorton, one of the textile ex- 
perts of the Slingsby Mig. Co., Brant- 
ford (Ont., Can.), will join the staff of the 
St. George Woolen Mills, Ltd., of St. 
George de Beauce (Que., Can.). 


+ Norman WEBSTER, prominently con- 
nected with the McEwen Knitting Co., 
Burlington, N. C., was married to Miss 
Giapys M. THompson last week. 


+ CrypeE Hoey, prominent attorney of 
western North Carolina, delivered an im- 
pressive address to the members of Shelby 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill textile club at its 
annual banquet, speaking on “loyalty -and 
dependability.” Some 70 or 80 officials 
overseers and foremen of the Shelby mill 
were in attendance. Cotton neckties made 
by the plant were distributed to the guests 
as a holiday offering. 


+ H. B. Barnet, treasurer of Wm. Barnet 
& Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y., is among a 
group of prominent business men directing 
the annual campaign of the Albany County 
Welfare Committee. 


+ Harry Hovucurton, former overseer for 
Grosvenor Dale Co., North Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., has been made assistant treas- 
urer of that company, effective on Jan. 1, 
with headquarters in Providence, R. I. 


+ O. W. Burkett has been chosen secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Baker-Moise Hosiery 
Mills, formerly the Marten-David Mills, 
Dallas, Texas. 


+ Watter E. Scuuster, treasurer of the 
Schuster Woolen Co., and the Hayward 
Woolen Co., both of East Douglas, Mass., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Worcester County Republican Club. 


+ GLENN D. JAcKSON, assistant treasurer 
of the Slater Co., has recently joined the 
New York selling staff of the organization. 
E. P.-Grace, formerly at the Webster plant, 
is now also situated in the local market to 
cover the converting trade for this finishing 
plant. 


+ E. A. Byrum has been appointed general 
manager in charge of operations of the 
newly organized Byrum Hosiery Mills, of 
High Point, N. C., which will soon open 
for business. 


+ W. J. Becktey has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager for H. R. Mallinson 
& Co., silk manufacturers. ALFRED ELLER 
has been made manager of the firm’s office 
on Seventh Avenue, New York. Mr. 
Beckley has been 22 years, Mr. Eller 15 
years, with the Mallinson organization. 


+ Harotp D. Lesttr has resigned as man- 
ager of the Charlotte (N. C.) Industrial 
Bureau, effective Feb. 1. The bureau will 
be transferred to the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building and will be in charge of 
Mrs. I. PEARSON CALDWELL. 


+ Cuartes B. Karser is to leave the 
United States Finishing Co., New York, 
at the end of the year, after an association 
of six years with this organization. 
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+ Epwarp A. SyNAN, formerly connected 
with the Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, 
N. C., will be associated with the New 
York selling office of Wamsutta Mills, on 
jan, 4. 


+ B. B. HocGAn is now superintendent of 
the Star (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 


+ T. A. HIGHTOWER, superintendent of the 
Edgefield unit of the Kendall chain of 
mills, entertained the foreman and _ super- 
visory officials of the mill and the offices 
with a banquet this week. 


+ D. A. JoLLey, superintendent of Plant 
No. 2 of the Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C., and G. G. ALLEN, superintendent of 
Plant No. 1 of the same company, were 
the principal speakers at the annual Chris- 
mas meeting of the Kannapolis Fire De- 
partment and supper which followed. 


+ F. E. Kramer is superintendent of the 
}aker-Moise Hosiery Mills, of Dallas, 
Texas, formerly the Morten-Davis Hosiery 
Mills. 


* Wiitam McLovup, of Cherryville, N. C., 
has been made superintendent of the Rhyne- 
Houser Mfg. Co. plant at Cherryville. 


+ J. H. WELt is now superintendent of the 
Greenwood (S. C.) Hosiery Mills. 


> H. R. Witttams has entered upon his 
new duties as superintendent of the Harriss 
& Covington Hosiery Mills of High 
Point, N. C. 


+ Ropney B. Witman of the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., has accepted 
a position as superintendent of the N. E. 
Fibre Blanket Co., Worcester, Mass. 


George Crossland 


George Crossland, prominent in the 
carpet and rug industry at Amsterdam. 
N. Y., for many years, died at a hospital 
in Rutland, Vt., following a long illness. 
He secured his early training in a textile 
mill in England and later became a well- 
known technician in the industry. He held 
a hundred or more patents on textile ma- 
chinery and had much to do with the 
development of chenille rugs. At the time 
of his retirement in 1927 he was technical 
adviser of the Mohawk Carpet Mills. 


James B. Gardener 


James B. Gardener, 79 years old, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., retired manufacturer of knit 
goods, died suddenly of a heart attack. He 
was one of the founders of the manufac- 
turing firm of Gardener & Warring in 
1886. He retired from active business 10 
years ago. 


Frank L. Cogswell 


Frank L. Gogswell, overseer of the finish- 
ing department of the A. D. Ellis Mills, 
Inc., Monson, Mass., for the last 25 years, 
died at his home in that town on Dec. 24, 
after an illness of several months. He 
was born in Manchester, Conn., June 5, 
1852, and in 1905 went to Monson, where 
he remained until his death. He was a 
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+ E. B. Trrt, superintendent of the Har- 
mony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., will have 
charge of manufacturing activities and 
W. L. Lowry, assistant treasurer, is to act 
in the administration of the firm’s affairs 
under reorganization plans. No successor 


to the late agent John A. Perkins is to be 
named. 


+ J. A. THompson, formerly of the Can- 
ton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, is now head of the 


Obituary 


widower. Burial was in South Coventry, 
Conn. 


Dennis F. O'Day 


Dennis F. O’Day, a department superin- 
tendent at the North Works of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 
for about 20 years, died at his home in that 
city on Dec. 25 of heart trouble, following 
a long illness. He was about 65 years 
old, a native of Ireland and had lived in 
Worcester about 40 years. He leaves six 
sons. 


R. C. Mellroy 


Ronald Crawford Mcllroy, 77 years old, 
long associated with the Winthrop Mills, 
Portland, Me., as manager, superintendent 
and director, is dead. He succeeded his 
father, the late John McIlroy, as manager, 
and later became agent of the company’s 
extensive woolen mill properties. He was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, and came here 
as a young man. 


Thomas E. Moriarty 


Thomas FE. Moriarty, an overseer and 
superintendent of cotton mills in New Bed- 
ford and Ware, Mass., North Grosvenor- 
Dale, Conn., and Riverpoint, R. I., died at 
his home in New Bedford, Mass., on Dec. 
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carding and spinning departments of the 
Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp., Ala. 


+ EuGENE ENGEL, of Fort Plain, N. Y., 
has taken the position as boss knitter with 
the Webster Woolen Co., Worcester, Mass. 


+ Parrick J. GLEASON, master mechanic 
for the Mayo Woolen Mills Co., Millbury, 
Mass., has announced his candidacy for 
selectman of that town at the annual town 
meeting in February. 


+ SAMUEL WALSH, son of a former over- 
seer for the French River Textile Co., 
Mechanicsville, Conn., recently had the 
honor of playing before the king and queen 
of England. He is an accomplished pianist. 


+ H. T. Gappy is now night overseer of 
carding at the Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


+ Cuartes Frarick, formerly of East 
Point, Ga., is now overseer of the carding 
department of the Peerless Woolen Mills, 
Rossville, Ga. 


+ J. A. Lone, overseer of spinning at the 
Central plant of the Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., has resigned. 


+ Nem Banarre, Holden, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of finishing 
with the new Coe Woolen Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


+ Axset Buckiey, Rochdale, Mass., has 
accepted a_ position as loom fixer in a 
Keene, N. H., mill. 


+ A. F. Francis, formerly loom fixer, 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. has ac- 
cepted a similar position with Rollinson 
Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


+ H. C. Knicut is now night overseer of 
spinning at the Enterprise (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills. 


10, after a year’s illness. He was 58 years 
old, a native of New Britain, Conn., and 
spent his early life in Ware. He leaves a 
widow and three children. 


Edward Hartley 


Edward Hartley, 54-year old overseer 
in charge of the cloth hall at the Lock- 
wood Mills, Waterville, Me., drowned him- 
self in the mill canal. He had been with 
the mill since 1923; he was secretary of the 
Central Maine Textile Association. 


Henry Knight 


Henry Knight, a former silk manufac- 
turer in New York and New Jersey, died 
at his home at Paget East, Bermuda, re- 
cently. He retired from business 10 years 
ago, and went to Bermuda to live. He 
was 83 years old and his early life was 
spent in Dudley, Mass. He leaves a 
widow, and two sons. 


Frederick R. Warren 


Frederick R. Warren, vice-president and 
general manager of Warren Bros. Knitting 
Co., St. Catharines, Ont., died suddenly 
following an attack of acute indigestion. 
His widow, one daughter and five sons 
survive. 
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Cotton 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., are making alterations and 
improvements at their local mill, includ- 
ing equipment changes to handle a large 
contract recently received from an auto- 
mobile manufacturer. The company is 
a subsidiary of the California Cotton 
Mills Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., closed down its local mill for 
Christmas day only this year, resuming 
production in the different departments 
on Dec. 26. 


_ *Clark Thread Co., with headquarters 
in Newark, N. J., has definitely decided 
to locate its new 40,000 spindle unit at 
Austell, Ga., about 16 miles from At- 
lanta, and it is expected that construc- 
tion work will begin in the early spring. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
the architects and engineers in charge. 


Alfred Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
which have operated the plant of Sa- 
vona Mfg. Co., were recently placed in 
the hands of a receiver upon petition of 
Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., Mount 
Holly, N. C., Cooper and Brush Cotton 
Co., of Charlotte, the Franklin Rayon 
Corp., Providence, R. I., Savona Mfg. 
Co., and other creditors and_ stock- 
holders. Indebtedness was given at 
about $200,000 and the preferred capital 
stock amounts to $100,000. It is under- 
stood that the mills will not be closed 
but will continue to operate under the 
direction of Paul Stevens, of Burlington, 


N. C., who was named as receiver 
Dec. 24. 


Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., and affiliated local mills will pay 
a bonus to workers at the different plants 
for the year just closed. About 4,000 
employees will share in the distribution. 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co., plant No. 5, 
Pineville, N. C., resumed operations 
Dec. 29 after being closed down for one 
week for the holidays. This plant op- 
erates three weeks and closes down for 
one week. 


Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., gave 
Christmas packages to every family in 
the village. 


Patterson Mills Co., Rosemary, N. C., 
has made installation of “Breton Min- 
erol” process equipment furnished by 
3orne Scrymser Co., New York. 


Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, 
N. C., through its officials, donated to 
every child in the mill village from six 
months to 14 years of age one dollar to 
buy Christmas toys and cheer. A total 
of over $300 was given for that purpose. 


Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C., 
will be sold to the Seaboard Public Serv- 
ice Co., an Insull subsidiary, under the 
terms of a receiver’s sale authorized 
Dec. 23. Emergency repair work in the 
village will begin at once and the in- 
stallation of new equipment for the ex- 
clusive manufacture of broadcloth will 
begin about Jan. 1, it was stated. Ac- 
cording to an earlier announcement, 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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$340,000 will be expended in plant mod- 
ernization and for other improvements. 
It is understood that David Tousignant, 
of Woonsocket, R. I., will become local 
agent of the mill, while George E. Spof- 
ford, treasurer, Edwards Mfg. Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine, will also be an executive 
of the Delgado Mills. The Wilmington 
plant is equipped with 24,032 spindles 
and 900 narrow looms and was formerly 
engaged in the production of fancy 
ginghams and novelty dress goods. 


Wilbur Cotton Mills, Inc., Troy, N. C., 
are continuing production on a full day 
and night schedule with full working 
quota. This schedule will continue for 
an indefinite period, it was stated. 


Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham, 
N. C., are running on a fuli-time produc- 
tion schedule and expect to continue on 
that basis for an indefinite period. 


Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., are plan- 
ning the rebuilding of their grammar 
school, used by children of mill em- 
ployees, recently destroyed by fire, with 
loss reported in excess of $75,000. 


Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, plant of the 
United States Rubber Co., is installing 
22,000 additional spindles, which will 
bring the total number up to approxi- 
mately 100,000. 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va., are now giving em- 
ployment to about 1,200 operatives, non- 
union workers, following the strike of 
union employees at the mill, which began 
on Sept. 29. The union workers are 


still out. 
Wool 


Agawam (Mass.) Co. gave to its em- 
ployees a bonus of 5% on their year’s 
earnings. About 70 were affected. 


Daniels Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, 
Mass., will give employment to a work- 
ing force of about 125 persons under a 
full-day week operating schedule re- 
cently adopted at the mill. 


Tilton, N. H. Full-time operations at 
the Elm and Carter mills is guaranteed 
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by the new orders for cloth which have 
just been received by Senator Obe G. 
Morrison. The cards in the Carter 
plant, which have been idle for some 
time, were started last week, and more 
looms in the Elm Mills are being oper- 
ated. 


Magee Carpet Co., Inc., Bloomsburg, 
Pa., has distributed a Christmas bonus 
to employees at the mill, on the basis 
of 1% of wages from the first of 1930 to 
Dec. 8. Executives and salaried em- 
ployees are excepted. 


*Philadelphia, Pa. John Fisler and 
Arthur A. Fleisher, receivers for S. B. & 
B. W. Fleisher, Inc., yarn manufactur- 
ers, reported that $92,063 has been ob- 
tained in sales of the firm’s machinery 
and equipment. Other items remain for 
sale before the corporation’s plant at 
Twenty-fifth and Reed Sts., will be 
offered at auction. 


Washington Woolen Mills, Aberdeen, 
Wash., are considering a one-story ad- 
dition to mill on West Heron St., to 
cost close to $15,000. 


Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., York Town- 
ship, Toronto (Ont., Can.), have pur- 
chased a three-acre site near the city of 
Toronto, for the erection of a large 
woolen mill. While plans are being pre- 
pared by the company, official announce- 
ment cannot be made until after the 
further tariff legislation is passed at the 
next session of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., one of 
the largest woolen manufacturing con- 
cerns in England, purchased the plant 
of Aked & Co., Ltd., 888 Dupont St., 
Toronto, a few years, and are now one 
of the largest spinners of worsted yarns 
in Canada. 


Penmans, Ltd., Waterford, (Ont., 
Can.), are having a warehouse addition 
erected to their knitting mill. The pres- 
ent space used for the storage of wool 
will be utilized for knitting machinery 
which will increase the production by 
more than 25%. 


Knit 


*American Hosiery Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has no connection with the re- 
ported sale of property to Pacific Hos- 
iery Mills Co., Inc., at Van Nuys, a 
suburb of Los Angeles, Calif., as errone- 
ously reported in a despatch from Los 
Angeles in these columns last week. 


Camilla, Ga. A. G. Whitehead, for- 
merly of Valdosta, Ga., who came here 
to establish a knitting mill, will begin 
operations in the new plant in January. 


Royal Knit Glove Co., Johnstown, 
N. Y., has been incorporated for $100,- 
000 with J. L. Potter, J. W. Blewer and 
E. A. Hagar as the principal stock- 
holders. 


Raynit Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., are ex- 
panding their plant and installing $50,- 
000 worth of new knitting machinery, 
it is announced. The company has dis- 
continued doing its own winding, and 
the space formerly occupied by the wind- 
ing machines is being given over to the 
new knitting machines, which are 51 
gauge type. 
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Atwood & Buell Knitting Mill, Stitt- 
ville, N. Y., has been sold to a stock 
company formed for the manufacture of 
hosiery and underwear. It will be known 
as the LaVie Mfg. Co. The directors 
are John L. Hoeschele, Daniel E. Liddy 
and Bradley Fuller, all residents of 
Utica, N. Y. 


Keystone Hosiery Co., Burlington, 
N. C., has decided to move its plant to 
Asheboro, N. C., occupying the plant of 
Asheboro Chair Co., on Park & Hoover 
Sts. It is planned to start operations 
there as soon after the first of the year 
as possible. The company started as a 
finishing mill about 15 years ago and sev- 
eral years ago changed to the manufac- 
ture of high-grade men’s half hose. The 
mill, which is owned principally by Dave 
D. DeMoss, has a capital stock of $60,- 
000, and in Asheboro some of this stock 
will be locally owned. A force of from 
125 to 150 hands is employed at the mill, 
and from 100 to 150 machines are oper- 
ated, which number will be increased at 
Asheboro, it is reported. 


Novelty Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C., 
have installed 12 new knitting machines, 
together with additional equipment for 
finishing hosiery. The expansion will 
increase the operative force from 52 to 
65 and the production from 2,300 dozen 
pairs of socks per week to 3,000 dozen. 
Half-hose of silk and rayon will be 
added to hosiery lines manufactured by 
the plant. 


Highland Hosiery Mills, Hickory, 
N. C., announces a change of firm name 
to the Whisnant Hosiery Mills, effective 
Jan. 1. Ernest E. Whisnant is organizer 
and president of the firm, and C. L. 
Whisnant, his brother, is secretary and 
treasurer. The firm operates 125 knit- 
ting machines with 125 employees. 


Mock-Judson-Voehringer Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., will remain idle to about 
the middle of January, or as long as it 
is necessary to complete an inventory. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., recently purchased from 
the H. & B. American Machinery Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., equipment for spin- 
ning, it is reported. 


William Brown Co., Philadelphia, has 
purchased several Einsiedel-Reiner high- 
speed full-fashioned hosiery knitting ma- 
chines from Robert Reiner, Inc., Wee- 
hawken, N. J. The new machines are 
now in course of erection. 


Olympia Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Winfield W. Craw- 
ford, Frank Dajardine and Charles 
Zajaczkowski have been appointed tem- 
porary receivers for this company in 
bond of $25,000. 


*Adair-Dargan Mills, Clinton, S. C., 
have been granted a charter to manufac- 
ture and sell knitted goods, with E. J. 
Adair, president; L. M. Adair, vice- 
president; B. J. Dargan, secretary and 
C. C. Dargan, treasurer. 


*Mountain City Knitting Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., have suffered no fire 
loss. It was erroneously reported that 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


fire recently destroyed a portion of the 
plant. 


Dundas (Ont., Can.). Wm. Hood, 
formerly of Port Hope, Ont., is making 
preparations for the establishment of a 
knitting mill in Dundas. He will manu- 
facture hosiery, sweaters and outwear. 


Silk 


Carl Stohn, Inc., Boston, Mass., has 
filed plans for a mill addition on Madi- 
son St., Hyde Park section, to cost about 
$10,000, exclusive of equipment. 


Bouchard & Charvet Mills, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., recently organized with 
a capital of $100,000, to operate a broad 
silk mill, will be represented by William 
De Lorenzo, 80 Main St., Hackensack, 
N. J., an attorney. The company will 
be headed by Jean Bouchard, Paterson; 
and Marius Charvet, Hillsdale, N. J. 


Narrow Ribbon Specialty Mills, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., are considering the re- 
building of portion of two-story mill at 
136 East 20th St., recently destroyed by 
fire with loss of about $30,000, including 
building, equipment and stock. 


Belmont Silk Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
with branch mill at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
has leased space totaling about 16,000 
sq.ft. in the Matheson buildings at 
Forty Fort, near Wilkes-Barre, and will 
establish a new branch mill at that loca- 
tion. It is proposed to double the pres- 
ent output of the Wilkes-Barre plant. 


Belmont Silk Mills, Inc., Shadyside, 
O., will change their name to Bellaire 
Silk Mills, Inc. The company officials 
learned that at Paterson, N. J., there is 
a silk concern called the Belmont Silk 
Co., and in order to avoid any confusion 
the directors recently decided to change 
the name to Bellaire Silk Mills, Inc. 


Amalgamated Silk Corp., Allentown, 
Pa. Real estate at local plant B of this 
company, including repair and machine 
shop, has been sold at public auction at 
a price of $49,500. Real estate at plant 
C, same city, has been sold similarly for 
$5,500. Mills A and D, at York, Pa., 
also, are being disposed of. 


Penn State Silk Mills, Topton, Pa., 
after being- idle for one year, have just 
started operation. 


Puritan Plush Co., Central Falls, R. I., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by Fred C. Slate, 69 Tre- 
mont St., Central Falls, one of the prin- 
cipal incorporators. Other incorporators 
are Herve Heroux and Marble L. Dus- 
tin, both of Central Falls. 


Independent Silk Co., Coaticook (Que., 
Can.), has completed the extension to 
its modern mill. Much additional ma- 
chinery and equipment was installed. 


Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd., 
Louiseville (Que., Can.), will erect a 
two-story brick addition to their main 
building. The structure which will be 
erected in 1931 will be partly constructed 
by Tellier & Thibeault, of Three Rivers, 





Que. Tenders for the balance of the 
work will be called early in the coming 
year. 


Fi e * 
inishing 

Fabrics Finishing Corp., Paterson, 
N. J. Four mills of this company, two 
at Paterson, one at Fairlawn and one at 
West New York, N. J., respectively, 
were purchased at a public auction, Dec. 
22, by a bondholders’ committee, repre- 
sented by Carl M. Owen, attorney, for 
a total consideration of $321,650. The 
sale is subject to the confirmation of 
the Federal Court. Members of the 
bondholders’ committee include Paul 


Heinzelman, J. S. Ackerman = and 
Thompson Ross. 


Industrial Dyeing Corp. is now in its 
new quarters at 64th St. and Hayes Ave., 
Woodside, L. I. 


Keystone Finishing Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., will move their plant and equip- 
ment to Asheboro at an early date, it 
is announced. 


Clyde Dye & Print Works, Inc., West 
Warwick, R. I., recently organize1 with 
a capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no p2¢ 
value, will take over and operate the 
local property of the Clyde Print Works. 
The mill has recently been remodeled 
and improved. The new company is 
headed by Michael De Ciantis and Rob- 
ert E. Quinn, West Warwick. 


o 
Textile Patents 


KNITTING machine. 1,784,186. Kenneth 
Howie, Norristown, Pa. Assigned to 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 

KNITTING machines. Detector mechanism 
for. 1,784,446. Robert G. Jennings, 
Elmira, N. Y. Assigned to R. G. Jen- 
nings Yarn Cleaning Machine Co., Inc., 
Elmira, N. Y. 

KNIT neckband, for sweaters and the like, 
Corded edge. 1,784,548. Charles Seid- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom. 1,784,400. Louis Viscolosi, Provi- 
dence, R. IL. 

NEEDLE loom. 1,783,994. Francis E. Ash- 
ton, Chester, Pa. Assigned to Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 

PILE fabrics, Machine for production of. 
1,784,552. Paul S. Smith, Madison, and 
Emil G. Jegge, Montclair, N. J. As- 
signed to Lea Fabrics, Inc., Newark, 
N. J. 

Process for treating cotton and other vege- 
table pulps or fibers of a porous absorb- 
ing nature. 1,784,566. Clarence W. 
Andrews, Burlington, N. C. 

Procgsss of preparing artificial textile prod- 
ucts with reduced luster. 1,784,014. 
Theodor Koch, Arnhem, Netherlands. 
Assigned to A.K.U.N.V., Arnhem, Neth- 
erlands. 

SInKER for knitting machines, Method of 
manufacture. 1,784,257. Harold E. 
Stout, East Reading, Pa. 

SPINDLES, Means for driving in textile spin- 
ning machines. 1,784,719. Joseph Ber- 
linerblau, Warsaw, Poland. 

Woo., Process for printing with ester salts 
of leuco compounds of vat dyestuffs. 
Walter Taussig, Frankford-on-Main, Ger- 
many. Assigned to Durand & Huguenin, 
Basel, Switzerland. 


YARN, Machine for treating and dyeing. 
1,784,399. James Harry ‘Thompson, 
Trenton, N. J. Assigned to Walker & 
Davis, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yarns or threads, Manufacture of and ap- 
paratus therefor. 1,784,581. William 
Alexander Dickie, near Derby, England 
and Leonard Latham, Spondon, England. 
Assigned to Celanese Corp., of America. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WorRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

—EDITOR. 


Worsted Preparing and 
Carding Compared 


Technical Editor: 
I should appreciate your giving me some information 
regarding preparer sets for straightening long wool prior 
to combing. What is the dividing line between carding 
and preparing; in other words, what are the wools which 
must be processed on preparer sets? (7421) 

Generally “long wools” (7 to 8 in. in length and 
upwards) are “prepared”; while “short wools” (7 to 8 
in. in length and downwards) are “carded.” Carding is 
said to be less costly. Opinions differ as to the exact 
qualities and lengths of staple which give the better 
results carded or prepared. Fine wools have actually 
been prepared and spinners paid two to three cents per 
pound more for the top, on the claim that both a more 
even yarn and a finer yarn were possible. 

Tests have proved that preparing does not produce 
a longer staple than that obtained by carding. Such tests 
have been made both in England and in this country. 
The Davis & Furber Machine Co., in its excellent card 
catalog, makes the following statement regarding worsted 
cards and preparers: 

“A single worsted card with wide spacing between the 
workers is especially valuable for that class of long coarse 
wools up to 12 in., or even 15 in. in length, heretofore 
done on preparers. It handles this stock with perfect 
satisfaction, readily putting through 1,000 Ib. in 10 hours 
at virtually one-third the labor cost. In addition to 
this, it is found that there are fewer noils. 

“We give below the results of a comparative test made 
by one mill under their regular working conditions: 
“Machinery 1 single card l 
“Production 1,000 Ib.. 1,200 lb. 
“Men necessary Less than | per card 3 toaset 
‘Percentage of noils 99 isu, 


set of 5 preparers 


Many mills have discarded the use of preparers for 
long wools; other mills, which formerly prepared mohair, 
now card it. Where luster is a necessity in the finished 
fabric, other mills have returned to the use of preparers 
for long luster wools, as they have found by experiment 
that preparing not only preserves luster but also 
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preserves the spinning properties of the fiber. This 1s 
a decided advantage when luster wools are being spun 
to the limit. 

Where preparers are used, there is a tendency to crowd 
the boxes, especially the “first sheeter.”” No one oper- 
ative can feed over 60 Ib. per hour, properly, into a first 
sheeter. The 120 lb. per hour which the writer has seen 
quoted in a test is excessive. Such a production results 
in breakage of staple and an excess of “lIumps’’ (ungilled 
short staple) in the prepared sliver. The noil resulting 
is high, “droppings” are excessive on the preparers, and 
the expense for brushes and circles on the Noble comb 
is increased. These are all facts. 





Particulars of Preparing Gill Boxes 


—Sheeters— ———— Can Boxes— — 
| 2 3 4 5 6 
Top-back-roll diameter 6” 6” 6” 5” 44” 44” 
Bottom-back-roll diameter.. . 33” 33” 7 5 - y 
Top-front-roll diameter : r a is - 4 " - oid 
Bottom-front-roll diameter 33” 34” - 3” 24” ze 
Flutes per inch, all rolls ; 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Pitch of screw t 14” ad ” aol z jae ar a 3” 
Fallers in topscrew...... 12 12 14 14 16 16 
Fallers in bottom screw 6 6 7 7 8 8 
Pins, per inch, per row 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Size of pin (B.W. gage)... . 7s 8s 9s 10s 12s 13s 
Length of pin es id a a” au” ae’ an” 
Set-over.... ola ie Zn ze 20” 18” 18” 16” 
Fallers per minute (reasonable 
speeds) .... ; ; , 120 125 130 135 140 150 
Backdraft........... ; 7 6 5 a 3 23 
Fronmtdraft............ 6 6 5 5 43 4 
Total draft. . ee 42 36 25 20 134 10 
Back ratch... . . Ree | 34/" aid _ ad > id 
Front ratch. . as deo ay as” ae” _ ay’ il 33° 
Approximate doublings se < oa 8 8 6 to 8 
Weight of 5 yd in oz. of lap or 
sliver (approximate) 10 10 15 12 10 8 to 10 





Particulars for a set of six preparers suitable for 
handling long luster wools are given in the accompanying 
table. Doublings must be arranged on the can preparers 
to give the desired weight of sliver from the finisher 
preparer. 

Preparing is fully discussed in the well-known book 
“Principles of Wool Combing,” by Howard Priestman. 


¢ 
Dye Spots on Infant’s Hose 


Technical Editor: 

If you can give us information in regard to the spot- 
ting on the enclosed samples, we shall sincerely appreciate 
your advice. This spotting occurs in the dyehouse, and 
appears only in colors which must be bleached before 
dyeing. The dyehouse is unable to locate the cause; and 
it is absolutely essential that this difficulty be eliminated. 

(7382) 


The spots on the infant’s hose sent for inspection 
have all the appearance of being caused by dyestuff dust 
settling on the goods when they are in a damp or wet 
condition. Apparently they are caused by a bright blue 
dye; and from your statement that they occur only in 
goods that have to be bleached, it is possible that some of 
the blue dye used in blueing the bleached goods has been 
handled carelessly in a drafty place. Some of the dye- 
stuff may have been scattered where the wind from a 
window or a door has carried it through the room and 
finally lodged it on the goods being processed. 

In any well-regulated dyehouse the dyestuffs should 
be stored out and away from the dyeing rooms. No 
dyestuff should be carried out of and away from the 
storeroom in a dry state, because a fan, a current of air, 
or a gust of wind is liable to take some of this dve 
powder and carry it where it is least wanted. Rather, it 
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should be wet out and stirred well in a pail or a kettle 
of boiling water before leaving the room. 

In order to eliminate your difficulty you should provide 
. place to store all of your dyes outside of your dychouse. 
(hen take all goods out of the room and with a hose soak 
with water every inch of wall, window, sills, rafters, and 
iny place where dyestuffs may have settled. After doing 
this, if you will take good care that no more dyestuffs 
ire carried into the dyehouse in a dry state, we believe 
that you will not be bothered any more with the troubl: 
ou are now having. ‘ 


Stain in Knit Fabric 


lechnical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a fabric knitted from our 
28s combed peeler yarn. This was returned to us by 
one of our customers, who advised us that our yarn, as 
shipped them, contained discolorations of oil and some 
other substance. We have examined this fabric as best 
we can and find some evidence that this discoloration or 
streaky appearance probably came from the knitting 
machine while the fabric was being knit, instead of being 
in the yarn originally. However, we do not have any 
elaborate way to test this; and for this reason we are 
sending the fabric to you and shall appreciate any infor- 
mation that you are able to give us. We are, of course, 





Stained yarn from knit fabric 





interested to know whether the gray yarn contained this 


3 streak of oil originally, or whether this streak was 
P caused from the knitting machine while being knit. 
(7397 ) 


A casual examination of the sample of fabric, knit on 

a ribbed knitting machine from 28s combed _peeler 

yarn, indicates that the black streaks occurring in the 

cloth did not get on after the cloth was knit. It would, 

of course, be as natural for the knitter to assume that 

the black spots did not get on in the knitting, as it would 

be for the spinner to assume that the black spots were 
; not on the yarn when it was delivered to the knitter. 

The black stain in the knit cloth could, of course, come 

from a cone of yarn having been rubbed against grease. 

lf this were the case, however, the spots would prob- 

ably be naore concentrated than they are in this sample. 

We have unraveled quite a piece of the cloth, where 

the stains occur, and have placed the yarn on a paper. 

Close examination indicates that the black oil got on the 

yarn in the spinning, for the reason that the coloration 

seems to follow the yarn spirally, rather than longi- 















HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























tudinally. This is shown, even where the spots are light, 


if the yarn is allowed to lie in a natural position. If 
an end is turned around where the black spot occurs, the 
stain follows the yarn around. 

Yarn in the knitting process is drawn straight from 
the cone without getting any twist, except of course the 
one turn it receives for each time around in drawing 
the yarn off of the cone. This, of course, would be one 
turn in as many inches of yarn as are contained in a 
distance once around the cone, this length of yarn 
depending entirely on the size of the cone—whether a 
full cone or one which is nearly empty. 

Examination of the black spots on the yarn shows 
that they follow the yarn around in accordance with the 
turns that the fibers have been 
caused to make in the twisting of 
them into yarn. The cloth had a 
couple of small lumps in it, which 
also show these turns in the yarn. 
These Jumps have been taken on in 
the spinning in the same way as 
the black spots. It will be noticed 
that this extra stock ig wound 
around the yarn in the same way, 
or spirally, indicating that the 
small lumps of waste had been 
picked up as the yarn was spun 
and thus twisted on the yarn. In- 
cidentally, there was also another 
small lump in the knit cloth, and 
while unraveling, it was noticed 
that this lump was caused by a knot 
tied in the yarn. If the operator’s fingers had been dirty, 
this small lump would have had the appearance of a black 
nub in the cloth. As it was, it only had a slight dis- 
coloration. This point, of course, shows the necessity of 
the operators keeping their hands clean. 

As previously stated, the fact that the black spots fol- 
low the yarn around spirally indicates that they were 
caused in the spinning process. 


Preparation of Spotting Solution 


Technical Editor: 

The article on the subject of “Removing Stains from 
Rayon Fabrics,’ in the September 20 issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp proved of great interest to us. Can you tell us 
where we can obtain a copy of the “Dry Cleaning and 
Re-dyeing Handbook,” by C. C. Hubbard, which was 
referred to in the article? Also we should like to know 
just what weights of 50% soap solution, Hexalin, and 
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carbon-tetrachloride to use to make up 1 gal. of cleaning 
compound described in the article. (7392) 


The “Drycleaning and Re-dyeing Handbook,” by C. C. 
Hubbard, may be secured by addressing Hubbard Pub- 
lications, Silver Spring, Md. The price is $5 a copy. 

In the preparation of the stock solution, the operator 
may use 1 Ib. of 50% soap solution or paste, 4 lb. of 
Hexalin, and % lb. of carbon tetrachloride. This is 
mixed in a churn or with an electric mixer, and as the 
emulsion forms, enough carbon tetrachloride is added to 
make 1 gal. If more Hexalin is desired, it should not be 
used in excess of 2% of the final weight of the stock 
solution. 

Since carbon tetrachloride has a toxic effect, it should 
not be used in closed places, but only in a well-ventilated 


room. 
¢ 


Plying Astrachan Yarns and 
Drawing Camel’s Hair 


Technical Editor: 

I would like some information on making astrachan 
yarns, such as the twist in the single roving and in the 
two-ply. I am making two-ply from 1/24s, 1/5s, 1/2s, 
1/4s; and I should like some information as to twists. 
Also please give me some information on running fine 
camel’s hair in the drawing with regard to drafts, 
doublings, and twists. (7418) 


The twists we are supplying below are suitable, as 
trials, for luster wool and quarter-blood wool or mohair 
and quarter-blood wool. The quarter-blood wool is for 
the finer end in the two-ply and luster wool or mohair 
may be used for the coarse white end. Better results 
may be obtained if the 1/2s is used with the 1/5s and 
1/16s with the 1/4s; that is, the curl will be more 
pronounced. 


Single Yarn Turns per Inch Ply Yarn Turns per Inch 


A 1/2s 2.1 to 2.2) 
1/5s 1.7 to 1.8} 2/2 s and 5s 2:2 to 2.3 
, _ Peers 2/1.6 and 4s 2.0 to 2.1 


These twists are for trial, and slight changes may be 
necessary to obtain the desired effect in the final yarn. 
The twists used in A gave good results and the twists 

iggested for use in / are based upon the twists used 

in A. 
‘ine camel's hair is generally short, and possesses the 
slippery characteristics of hair. Owing to the absence 
of samples or definite information, it is possible to give 
only general advice as to the procedure. 

[he gillng processes are very important. If inter- 
sectng gill boxes are available, use them. If not, set the 
front roll close to the fallers and run with a close ratch, 
and as little back draft as possible. The total draft in 


} 


the box must be less than the staple, as a great deal 


SI 


lepends upon the proper distribution of the long and 
short fibers. 
Use a good olive-oil emulsion, bringing the oil content 


up to about 4+ or 5% 

In the drawing, a little extra twist will be required, 
ind a light drag must be used to prevent unevenness due 
to excessive drag. The smallest felt washer available 
may give too much drag, but this may be overcome by 
using three washers—the washer in the center to be 
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pressed paper of a diameter not to exceed the diameter 
of the cloth washers. Oijl must not get on the paper 
washers. 

With regard to ratches, set down to obtain both proper 
control and evenness. If necessary, run with one carrier 
and try a metal tumbler large enough to control both the 
twist and the shorts between the back and front rolls. 
The draft should be somewhere around the maximum 
length of staple. It is impossible to give the correct 
draft when no analysis of the top itself has been made 
available. 

Keep the operations down to a minimum with the even- 
ness desired. In general, all faults met with may be 
overcome by an application of the same principles and 
good judgment that are used when handling wool. 


> 


Tinting Spun Rayon 
With Fugitive Dyes 


Technical Editor: 

We are spinners of rayon yarns on the Bradford sys- 
tem of worsted spinning. We have a customer who 
wants a spun-rayon yarn tinted with a fugitive color. 
We have never done this, always selling our yarns in the 
white. We shall appreciate any information as regards 
the purpose of tinting, the method of doing it, and where 
to obtain the necessary equipment. (7394) 


Rayon may be tinted with fugitive dyes or stains just 
as a throwster of silk tints his various twists and lots. 
The tinting is done by soaking the skeins in a tub with 
the emulsion, to which has been added the dye. The 
proper emulsion for rayon is a mixed oil consisting of 
soluble oil and stainless mineral oil, which forms a milky 
emulsion when added to warm water. The skeins are 
then dried and given their final twist. The dyes for the 
tinting must be carefully selected, since all colors of the 
same class are not equally suitable; they must tint well 
and yet offer no difficulty in washing out of the woven 
fabric, nor must they have any tendency to stain other 
fibers that may be woven or twisted with them. Any 
of the larger dyestuff manufacturers will be glad to 
recommend suitable colors. 


* 
Bleached Skeins Are 


Uneven in Shade 


Technical Editor: 

I am sending under separate cover two skeins of 80/2 
combed peeler, mercerized and bleached yarn. You will 
note that one skein is whiter, more on the bluish cast, 
than the other. Wall you kindly give your opinion 
whether the cause is in the mercerizing, or bleaching, or 
bluing? (7396) 


We note that one skein is considerably brighter and 
clearer than the other. It is our opinion, however, that 
the difference is not due to either the mercerizing or the 
bluing, but is due to the bleaching operation. In boiling 
out the skeins previous to bleaching, the boil, apparently, 
was not uniform—the brighter skein receiving the better 
boil. This may be due to improper loading of the kier 
or vat, a faulty circulating system, or insufficient chem- 
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icals. When two skeins, one having been given a suffi- 
cient boil and one not, are treated with a bleaching 
medium, the result will be exactly as illustrated by the 
samples submitted. We advise greater care in loading 
the kier evenly, to guard against channels forming after 
the boiling has started, and the use of a good kier 
penetrant. In selecting a kier penetrant, care must be 
exercised to select one that will aid penetration. 


® 
Calculating Percentages 


for Novelty Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

I am making novelty yarns and do not know how to 
find my percentages. Now, for example, I twisted some 
novelty yarn, took a strand 36 in. long apart, and found 
that I have the following: One end of 30/2 cotton, 
38 in. long; one end of 30/2 cotton, 40 in. long; one end 
of 1/18 worsted, 70 in. long; one end of 600/1 rayon, 70 
in. long. What I want to know is what percentage of 
each would I have to use to make a pound of the above 
novelty yarn. Any information about this example will 


be greatly appreciated. (7433) 


To find the percentage of each yarn in the novelty 
yarn, it is first necessary to find the actual weight of 
each in your 36-in. sample. In the case of the 30/2 
cotton (which is the equivalent in weight to a 15/1), 
38 in. in length, work from the calculation for yards 
per pound, as follows: 


15 x 840 = yd. per Ib; 

15 x 840 x 36 = in. per lb. 

a en 

isxax%-  -*™ 
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15 x 840 x 36 = .0000838 Ib. per 38 in. 
By the same method, work out the calculation for the 
30/2 cotton yarn, 40 in. in length, as follows: 


1 x 40 


TS x 840 x 36 = .0000883 Ib. per 40 in. 


For the 1/18 worsted, 70 in. in length, the worsted 
standard, 560, must be substituted for the cotton stand- 
ard, 840, as follows: 


1 x 70 


—_—_—_ Oi 93 ‘ ao ° : 
18 x 560 x 36 .0001930 Ib. per 70 in 


In the case of the 600/1 rayon yarn, 70 in. in length, 
we begin again with the calculation for yards per pound, 
as follows: 

4,464,528 
600 
4,464,528 « 36 
“600 
600 
4,464,528 x 36 
600 x 70 
4,464,528 x 36 


Add up the results of these calculations, as follows: 


.0000838 
.0000883 
.0001930 
0002615 


0006266 


Then, to find the percentage of each yarn, divide each 
weight by the total, and multiply by 100, as follows: 


= yd. per lb. 
= in. per Ib. 
= Ib. per in. 


.0002615 per 70 in. 





0000838 x 100 


= 13.4% of first 30/2 cotton yarn 


.0006266 
— om 14.1% of second 30/2 cotton yarn 
.00019¢ 

eit 
meee Be sas 41.7% of 600/1 rayon yarn 


As a check on the calculations for percentages, add up 
the results to see whether the total is 100%. You will 
find that this is the case in the above calculations. The 
total percentage of 30/2 cotton yarn is equivalent to 13.4 
plus 14.1, or 27.5%. 

* 


Wool Lace Is Stained 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a piece of wool lace in 
which you will observe a red streak. The spinner of the 
yarn states that it is impossible for the fault to be in the 
yarn. The manufacturer of the lace ts certain that this 
color is not caused in his plant. We shall appreciate it 
if you will try to find out the cause of this stain, and, if 
possible, advise us what will remove it, as the manufac- 
turer has been unable to do this. (7377) 


We have examined the sample of wool lace to deter- 
mine the cause of the red streak or stain running hori- 
zontally through the material. This streak, although 
apparently caused by many threads, is the result of only 
one thread. Our opinion is that it is not caused by any 
fault of the machine. We are rather inclined to believe 
that some stain (dye, wax, or other foreign substances) 
spotted the cone or bobbin of yarn that gives this defect. 
Tracing through the fabric, you will find that these spots 
are caused by only one thread, occurring at intervals. 

This condition is quite common in fabrics where one 
thread travels in various directions, such as the lace 
fabric in question. We were unable to determine the 
nature of the stain; and have tried several solvents com- 
monly used for cleaning laces without success. 

We are enclosing a small clipping of torchon filet lace. 
A colored thread has been introduced to show the course 
which a dirty or spotted bobbin would follow. This is 
the condition which we believe exists in the sample you 
submitted. 

o 


Finishing Wood Hosiery Forms 


Technical Editor: 

We have been making a number of wood boarding 
forms and are experiencing trouble because the boards 
become rough and crack. We wonder if you can give us 
information as to the method of finishing these boards. 
Our forms are made of the best grade of kiln-dried maple 
and the stock is one-quarter of an inch thick. At present 
we apply shellac to the hot boards and rub them down, 
but the Anish lasts only a short time and then wears off. 

(7408) 

Shellac is not a suitable material to use. The proper 
solution is a mixture of turpentine and beeswax in a 
proportion suitable to your needs. This preparation will 
clean, fill in minute cracks, etc., and give a satisfactory 
and lasting polish. It must be applied about twice weekly 
to keep the boards in good shape if they are in con- 
stant use. 
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New Machinery & Processes 





\Vachine for finishing top-clearer cloths 


Cleaning and Napping Machine 
for Top-Clearer Cloths 


kVELOPMENT of a portable machine for clean- 
ing and renapping top-clearer cloths is announced 
by W. C. Tapley, of the Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander 
City, Ala. After some months of service on spinning 
machines or fly frames, the top-clearer cloths often 
become oily and knotty, and the nap becomes worn or 
bunched. This condition permits the clearer cloth to hold 
the short fibers and other foreign matter collected 
thereon, and often results in the formation of bunches 
or slugs in the yarn. The cleaning and napping machine 
is designed to restore the clearer cloth to its original 
condition and thereby eliminate defects in the yarn. 
The machine consists of a napping roll, slides, frame 
of 4-in. pipe tubing; and 4-hp., 110-volt motor. It is of 
light weight, easily portable, and can be driven by con- 
necting to any light socket. With the aid of the cleaner, 
one man can renap about 50 frames of top clearers in a 
day. Cleaning and renapping is effected by placing the 
clearer boards on the slide of the machine and pushing 
them over the napping roll. The slides can be adjusted 
to different lengths of clearer boards. 


\utomatic Atomic-Hydrogen 
Welding Machine 


} OR atomic-hydrogen welding, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., announces a new automatic 
welder. The new welder is designed for longitudinal 


seam welding of all kinds. It consists of a clamping 
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mechanism for holding the work, an automatic travel 
carriage, a welding head, and the usual control devices 
and other accessories. The clamping mechanism and 
travel carriage are of standard types, while the welding 
head and control, are of special design to suit the use 
of automatic-hydrogen welding. In addition there is an 
auxiliary feeding device for feeding filler rod into the 
arc, as the tungsten electrodes used to form the are are 
consumed slowly and do not contribute metal to the weld. 
The work is clamped in place in the usual manner, the 
travel carriage is set at one end of the seam and the 
“start” push button is depressed. The remainder of the 
operation is automatic. With the pressing of the “start” 
button the line contactor closes, applying power to the 
equipment and simultaneously opening a valve supplying 
hydrogen to the arc. The striking of the arc, movement 
of the travel carriage, and length of the 
arc are all controlled automatically. 


Electric Heating Elements 


, LECTRIC heating elements of the 

4 immersion type have been placed on 
the market recently by Harold E. Trent 
Co., 439 North 12th St., Philadelphia. 
These heating elements have been con- 
structed to be interchangeable with other 
elements made of a similar character so 
that change to either higher or lower watt- 
age or voltage, or even a change from one 
to three heat, does not involve the expense 
of a complete unit. Again, in the event of 
a unit failing, due to misapplication or 
other causes, a new element can be installed 
within the casing. 


While this unit is made for stock pur- Inter- 
poses with a seamless brass tube, bodies changeable 
made of copper, steel, or chrome-steel-alloy heating 
tubes are available. For the ordinary women 


standard elements, the heat is distributed over the entire 
length of the unit, but when necessary, heat concentra- 
tion at different positions along the tube can be provided. 
The insulation in the unit itself is made up of refrac- 





Automatic welder for atomic-hydrogen welding 
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at light loads. 


tories which are graded in the course of manufacture to 
ermit a maximum temperature with high dialectric char- 
cteristics. 


W etting-Out and Penetrating Agent 


EOPEN SS, a wetting-out and penetrating agent, 

1 Nhas been announced recently by Newport Chemical 
\Vorks, Inc., Passaic, N. J. This product is recom- 
ended for incorporation in printing pastes to improve 
enetration, addition to hydrosulfite discharge pastes to 
id in procuring maximum whiteness,and mixing with 
vat-color powders to assist in dyeing. It can also be 
ised as a wetting-out agent for various types of textiles. 
Among the advantages claimed for Neopen SS are 
high dispersing value, good surface-tension-reducing 
properties, and excellent wetting-out and penetrating 
propensities. The new product is a cream-colored, 
water-soluble powder. For incorporation in printing 





Circular-chart voltmeter 





The instruments are designed principally for a.-c. ap- 
plications, but are also applicable to certain d.-c. services. 
The ammeters are available in sizes ranging from 5 to 
50 amperes, and give a full-scale reading from zero to 
the value at which the meter is rated; the voltmeters 
are made in ratings varying from that which provides a 
scale of from 90 to 140 volts to that which records a 
maximum voltage of 550 volts. Various types of clocks 
for moving the chart are provided to suit particular 
requirements. 


Unit Air Conditioner for 
Textile Mills 
NEW unit air conditioner specifically designed for 
textile work has been announced recently by 


the Carrier Engineering Corporation, Newark, N. J. 
This conditioner, which is known as the Suspended Unit, 
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Unit air conditioner designed for ceiling suspension 


pastes, it is dissolved in a small quantity of water and 
added to the paste in the ratio of from 2 to 4 oz. per 
gal. of paste, according to the nature of the work and 
the type of goods. 


Circular-Chart Recording 
Instruments 


IRCULAR-CHART recording instruments, identi- 
fied as Type A, have been announced recently by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These small, light instruments include both ammeters 
and voltmeters. They are made for switchboard mounting 
or as portable instruments. Examples of their use are 
determining the most economical use of motor-driven 
machinery, the loading of motors, time of starting in the 
morning or after the lunch hour, time of quitting, loss 
of time, and power required for difference operations. 
The measuring unit consists of a small motor struc- 
ture, in which a laminated armature core, or rotor, is 
mounted in the field of an electromagnet. The air-gap 
surfaces of the pole pieces are arranged to give as 
uniform a scale as is consistent with good performance 
The control force is provided by heavy 
springs. The main shaft operates the pen directly, and 
the mechanism as a whole is damped by means of an 
aluminum disk arranged to swing in the air gaps of a 
powerful set of permanent magnets. 
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is acompact, high-capacity, automatic unit. It is intended 
for ceiling suspension, is easily installed, is economical in 
operation, and is more portable than the majority of 
textile equipment. The conditioner requires water, steam, 
drain, electrical, and fresh-air connections, and can be 
installed in old mills as well as new. It produces the 
same conditions as the central-station type of system, 
but is said to be susceptible to even closer control, and 
may be easily augmented to conform to machinery 
changes or building layout. The unit is intended pri- 
marily for the smaller plant, where space is not avail- 
able for a central station apparatus and where portability 
and high salvage value are important factors. 

The control consists of an electric hygrostat and ther- 
mostat mounted together. These may control individual 
units or a group, the choice depending on the operation 
at hand and type of building construction. The operation 
is as follows: Air may either be drawn from the build- 
ing or the outside. It passes through the humidifying 
chamber where its moisture content is established. It: 
then passes through the eliminator plates, which remove 
all entrained moisture, and from here through the heaters 
(used in winter only) into the fan from where it is 
distributed to the condition area. Deflecting vanes are 
provided for the outlets, so that good distribution can 
be easily secured. A self-contained thermostat controls 
the winter dew point by admitting steam to heating 
coils placed in the humidifier chamber whenever the 
entering wet-bulb temperature is too low. 
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Curtailment Best Prop for Cotton Cloth 


Many Two-Edged Arguments Make Raw Cotton 
Future Very Uncertain, Says Dr. Haney 


Summary: Cotton supplies are so large and de- 
mand so small that no early recovery in prices seems 
probable. Nor can there be any assurance that bottom 


has been touched. 


If the unfavorable factors are all 


known, however, the market may be scraping bottom. 
Cloth markets are suffering from the increased pro- 
duction in October and November, but stocks are 
moderate and the resumption of curtailment policies 
will keep cloth prices relatively strong. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research*Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


IKE the business situation in gen- 
L eral, the outlook for cotton prices 
is particularly difficult and un- 
certain. For one thing there are so 
many two-edged arguments concerning 
the matter. On the one hand, we are 
told that slow mill buying is against the 
market; while, on the other hand, mill 
curtailment is said to be bringing the 
demand and supply into balance and in- 
creasing the confidence of cloth buyers. 
On the one hand, decreased exports 
make some people pessimistic ; while, on 


the other hand, the smaller foreign 
stocks of cotton encourage others. 


Numerous bank failures impress one as 
a mark of general depression and injury 
to the South through destruction of 
credit, while another sees in them assur- 
ance of reduced acreage ahead. The 
very low cotton prices now exisiting are 
sometimes taken as an indication of ex- 
tremely bearish conditions and at other 
times are said to be working their own 
cure—immediately through a decreased 
into-sight movement and _ ultimately 
through a prospective small crop. 

On the one hand, we are assured by 


Government authorities that we are on 
a domestic basis for wheat and that this 
enables them to maintain the wheat mar- 
ket. On the other hand, we are told 
that no domestic basis is possible or 
probable for cotton, as though this argu- 
ment were a favorable factor. As a 
matter of fact, there is some reason for 
thinking that cotton is perilously near 
to being on a domestic basis. There is 
a lack of parity between Liverpool and 
the American markets. As a result, ex- 
ports have declined. The total domestic 
stocks at consuming establishments, pub- 
lic warehouses and compresses (at 
9,965,000 bales) compare with the larg- 
est previous total in recent years of 
6,948,000 bales in November, 1921. The 
visible supply in the United States is 
extraordinarily large and is 2.4 mil- 
lions bales above a year ago. It is now 
about 72% of the total world visible sup- 
ply of American cotton, against only 
56% a year ago. Especially note- 
worthy in this connection is the fact that 
United States port stocks have been in- 
creasing and at 4,208,000 bales are more 


than 1.6 million bales above a year ago, 
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while interior stocks are also larger. 
Yet the into-sight movement has been 
below last year. One may, therefore, 
conclude that the recent opposition of 
southern textile interests to any further 
Government meddling with the law of 
supply and demand, is both timely and 
well-founded. 


BuLL Points 


1. The latest crop estimate (14,243,- 
000 bales) was a little under trade esti- 
mates. 

2. Probably the acreage of the new 
crop will be reduced, as will also be the 
use of fertilizer and financial assistance ; 
therefore, a much smaller crop is to be 
anticipated—possibly 15 to 20% smaller. 

3. The quantity afloat to and at Euro- 
pean ports is smaller than a year ago. 

4. The into-sight movement has be- 
come less rapid and, together with the 
current increase in the world visible 
supply, is lower than last year at this 
time. ; 

5. The crop is practically all gathered 
and appears to be strongly held; the 
Government has appropriated another 
$150,000,000 for the Federal Farm 
Board; spot cotton is not being pressed 
for sale in the South. 

6. Stocks of finished goods at the end 
of November were reduced and low; 
in general stocks of goods are moderate 
(and retail stocks light), and the in- 
dustry is more liquid than in most de- 
pressions. 

7. Curtailment of mill activity and 
moderate stocks of goods enable the 
mills to refrain from pressing goods for 
sale. 


BEAR PoINTS 


1. The world visible supply of raw 
cotton is at a high record, with an un- 
usually large percentage of American 
cotton. 

2. A lower cost of producing cotton 
is probable (reduced labor, cheaper 
fertilizer, cheaper picking, less trouble 
with weevils). 

3. Exports continue to run behind last 
year, with the American market some- 
what above parity with Liverpool. 

4. World spinners’ takings are below 
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last year (a decrease of 1.4 million 
bales). 

5. Low and erratic silver prices; bad 
Oriental conditions, with no improve- 
ment in India, China, or Egypt; English 
yarn and cloth markets extremely de- 
pressed. 

6. Ample stocks held by mills (some 
of which are well covered in futures), 
and very large stocks in public ware- 
houses and at compresses. 

7. Domestic mills continue the cur- 
tailment policy. 

8. Spot demand small. 

9. Southern bank failures hurt a good 
many mills. 

10. Cotton Textile Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation figures not so strong in Novem- 
ber with an unseasonable increase in 
production and stocks above unfilled 
orders. 

11. Gray yardage of finishing orders 
received low and decreased in Novem- 
ber; sales of fine goods reported to be 
backward. 

12. Further declines in the replace- 
ment margins of spinners and gray 
goods manufacturers. 


DEMAND AND Suppity Not BALANCED 


The outstanding fact revealed by the 
first chart is the continued rise in the 
supply available for domestic consump- 
tion. There has been no such increase 
in recent years except in 1921 and 1926, 
and in neither case was mill consump- 
tion so low nor the replacement margin 
of the spinners. The supply for the 
balance of the season is now the largest 
since the 1926-’27 season and is still 
rising. 

Meanwhile, domestic mill consump- 
tion has declined a little more than usual 
for the month of November. Apparently 
the more than seasonal increase in the 
preceding two months was unfortunate, 
for while stocks of goods were reduced. 
the demand also fell off. Indeed, the 
average cotton manufacturer’s margin 
over cost of raw cotton was off a little 
in November and recently the markets 
for cloth have shown weakness. There 
has been no such seasonal improvement 
in margins as is usual in the fall. It is, 
therefore, well that the mills have so 
promptly resumed curtailment. It should 
be evident now that, with uncertain 
markets for raw cotton, the severe gen- 
eral recession in business must postpone 
the recovery in cotton textiles that was 
due toward the end of 1930. 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis, 
the conclusion would be justified that 
the supply of cotton is so large and the 
demand so small that cotton prices might 
be expected to drag bottom at least 
until spring, when the prospects of re- 
duced production and possibly some im- 
provement in demand could bring a re- 
covery at least to something like the 
cost of production. 

One cannot be certain that the bottom 
of the cotton market has yet been seen. 
It is a part of wisdom, however, to 
recognize now that for several months 
there has been no basis for figuring the 
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Fig. 1—GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Average 

Daily Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; 

Manufacturers’ Margin—Average of Replacement Margins; Average 

Monthly Available—Net Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for 
Seasonal Variation. 1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes. 
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RAW COTTON SUPPLY—World Cotton Crop (estimated) 


—Dept. of Agriculture, Government Crop Estimates—Solid lines for 
December indicate actual domestic crops (Dept. of Commerce). 
Ginnings—Cumulative for season to end of month shown (Dept. of 


Commerce). 
Saturday nearest the end of 


World Visible Supply (American and total), as of the 


month (Commercial and Financial 


Chronicle) 


cotton market. We are frankly unable 
to arrive at a definite opinion as to what 
cotton is worth. We were able to figure 
a probable dip to 10c., but that was 
merely on the basis of the action of the 
market itself. Now the price is below 
10c., yet neither foreign nor domestic 
demand has been much stimulated. Even 
the hopes of large curtailment of acre- 
age next year bring little response mar- 
ketwise. The most hopeful point of view 
is probably this: The worst is known 
about the cotton situation, but the mar- 
ket holds above 954c., leading to the 
conclusion that possibly this is low 
enough. The wisest policy, therefore, 
may be buying on the scale down. 

We feel that the statistical position of 
cotton is so easy that haste in taking 
a speculative position on the market is 
not warranted. The present price, how- 
ever, is so low that some investment 
buying seems to be justified. There will 
be no great rise in the price of raw 
cotton next year, but investment buying 
on the scale down now tends to stabilize 
the market, supporting prices at present 
and preventing demoralization. Such 
buying will check an undue advance 
later on. There is reason to hope pur- 
chases of this sort will bring a fair 
return on the investment. The great 


need now is stability in cotton values 
so as to give confidence to cloth buyers. 


Cotton TEXTILE SITUATION 


Yarn prices remained practically un- 
changed in November, but have since 
declined about lc. and the yarn markets 
still lack independent strength, with 
spinners’ margins lower and _ spindle 
activity still in excess of requirements. 
The November reduction in spindle 
hours, however, is a step in the right 
direction. 

The goods markets have been the 
strongest factor in the cotton textile 
situation and gray goods averaged 
higher in November than in October. 
More recently, however, the trend of 
goods prices has been downward and it 
has become apparent that the unseason- 
able increase in November cloth pro- 
duction was too much for the market. 
It can still be said, however, that the 
cloth situation is not bad, but merely 
requires continued caution on the part 
of manufacturers. The November in- 
crease in stocks of standard cloth was 
less than seasonal. The same may be 
said of the decrease in unfilled orders. 
Stocks are smaller than in November 
in the two preceding years. The number 
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ERCHANT-MINDED mill 
men will foresee real news 


points ...economic news points in 


this new fabric, Frostrae. 
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1—It uses an Acele and cotton 
novelty yarn. A chance to put idle 
spindles to work. 


2—Its texture is suited to year- 
round wear. That opens the way 
for another wintertime cotton. 


3—It is staple enough to sell in 
various price ranges of ready-to- 
wear without conflict. Imitation 
doesn’t kill a fabric like that! 


4—It is styled for daytime clothes. 
That’s where the volume lies. 
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The idea of Acele and cotton in 
novelty yarns has many possibili- 
ties. Let one of our people tell 
you about certain of them. 

ACELE Department, Du Pont Rayon Co. 


2 Park Avenue: NewYork City - LExington2-0022 
Our Downtown Office, 40 Worth Street 
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cases of finished goods held in stor- 
ve at the end of November was en- 
uragingly small. 

Increased consumption of cotton tex- 
es is the quickest way out of the diffi- 
ity. We must recognize that the <e- 
iced demand for cotton attending a 
irld business depression has been the 
ief cause of low cotton prices. Now, 
wwever, cotton textiles are wearing out. 
othing is getting cheaper, encouraging 


buying. The stocks in dealers’ hands 
are small. We may remember, too, that 
while the consumption of cotton de- 
creases very rapidly in periods of busi- 
ness recession, it also picks up more 
rapidly than most lines during periods 
of recovery. If we may hope for better 
general business conditions in the second 
half of 1931, we may be even more 
hopeful for an improvement in cotton 
textiles. 


The Textile Trend 


— TEXTILE MARKETS: Cotton 
goods have regained their feet and 
ire starting the new year considerably 
better than was expected two weeks ago. 
\ecember selling was not of a type, 
vith many houses, to justify confidence, 
ut price-cutting has stopped and there 
have been advances. A number of 
ouses early this week were not only 
refusing business at the low levels 
touched the middle of December, but 
had made effective advances of } to 4c. 
n print cloths. Houses which led the 
‘rice cut have booked sufficient business 
for the time being and have readjusted 
their quotations upward. There is a 
decided movement among buyers to ask 
whether goods inquired for are to be 
made on the night run or not, and 
preference is being given to day-made 
goods. The new year begins with mar- 
ket in strong statistical position with 
indications curtailment will be even 
more widespread early this year. There 
has been little interest in cotton yarns, 
hut prices are holding their own. 


Woot TExtTiLE MARKETS: Chain 
stores are able to buy woolens and 
worsteds more cheaply this season and 
t is possible for men to obtain a suit 
within the $22.50 price range, contain- 
ing cloth that formerly went only into 
clothing retailing for about twice that 
price. These firms have kept their re- 
tail prices the same but are offering 
better fabrics. This development has 
made the position of higher-price fabric 
manufacturers more difficult. They will 
have to offer something entirely dif- 
ierent if they want to hold business. 
Prices of men’s wear and dress goods 
lines have not changed but there has 
heen a sagging tendency when spot 
soods were being figured on. Buyers 
want concessions when they buy spring 
goods and this uncertainty is holding 
hack business. Worsted yarns have 
heen dull, waiting to see what lines will 
he volume sellers for spring. 


Knit Goons MARKETS 


Knit goods producers regard January 
is uncertain but they are hopeful that 
lepleted stocks in hands of distributors 
vill compel buying. Pressure to curtail 
output of women’s full-fashioned hosiery 
continues, and a substantial percentage 


of the industry now is reported operat- 
ing on reduced scale; grenadines were 
active through the holidays. Half-hose 
went into eclipse at Christmas and no 
real buying is looked for before Jan. 10. 
Talk of a rayon price cut has slowed up 
movement of rayon hosiery, as buyers 
look for a reduction. Underwear market 
is featureless, with heavyweights mov- 
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ing slowly and spring lines very back- 
ward. Bathing-suit demand continues 
active, but spring sweaters are slow. 
S1LK TEXTILE MARKETS 

Raw silk advanced a few points, and 
importers are frankly confident of Janu- 
ary. It is agreed that February depends 
largely on broadsilk developments, but 
prospects as a whole are much better 
than a month ago. Raw silk is short in 
New York, and importers have diffi- 
culty in making spot shipments. Spin- 
ners are still the more favored of the 
yarn group; they have a good part of 
their spring business booked, and pro- 
vided prices allowed a more satisfactory 
margin, they would call the outlook 


“excellent.” Thrown yarns are quiet 
but steady. Broadsilk mills report 
growing call for shantungs, chiefly 


white, maize and blue in plains; shan- 
tung production is well above last year, 
but weavers are confident increased de- 
mand will assimilate the stocks. Flat 
crepe prints lead the preferred fabrics 
in the spring lines. 


Cotton Is Quiet and Steady 


January Notices Promptly Stopped 
At Prevailing Differences 


RADING 


in cotton 


as usual was 
restricted between the holidays and 
fluctuations were rather irregular. 


Bulges on some trade buying and cover- 
ing were met by further liquidation 
which may have been combined with 
some southern selling but on the whole 
offerings were comparatively light with 
the market showing a fairly steady 
undertone. 

There are some in the market who 
believe that any weakly held cotton in 
the South was either liquidated or 
hedged before Christmas and such a 
theory would seem consistent with the 
depression of general business and the 
numerous small bank suspensions re- 
ported in the South during the closing 
month of the old year. Offerings from 
that source seemed lighter when the 
market here reopened after Christmas 
Day, and the prompt absorption of the 
first January notices naturally con- 
tributed to the steadier undertone. This 
may have been significant of little more 
than a firm technical position following 
recent liquidation, while fresh ventures 
both ways have been restricted by the 
usual holiday considerations. 


Low Price ONLy BULLISH FACTOR 


The beginning of the new year finds 
the trade dependent upon the relatively 
low price of cotton for bullish inspira- 
tion. Improving business after the 
holidays is anticipated but there was 
little indication of its immediate mate- 
rialization in the closing days of the old 
year. The possibility remains, however, 
that with cotton prices not only below 
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generally accepted ideas of production 
costs, but below a normal parity with 
many other commodities, there will be 
a drastic reduction in acreage next 
spring and that the expected recovery 
in textiles will be stimulated by a desire 
to secure goods while they may be had 
at the prevailing low levels. On the 
whole, there is a great deal of confidence 
that this view of the situation will be 
justified as the season advances and 
traders are looking forward to early 
acreage reports, as likely to bring the 
first crystallization of sentiment with 
reference to coming crop probabilities. 
Much as to the development of trade 
will probably depend upon the early 
acreage reports which should begin to 
carry more or less weight in the market 
by the end of March or April. Should 
they point to a material reduction in 
the crop based on average yields per 
acre for the last five years it would un- 
doubtedly have a stimulating effect on 
the demand for cotton goods as well as 
speculative interest in raw materials. 
At present tentative ideas of supply 
and distribution of American cotton for 
the season point to a world’s carry-over 
of between 84 and 9 million bales in all 
positions, which, of course, includes mill 
stocks. Of this supply it is expected 
that the cooperatives or cotton stabiliz- 
ing corporation will control 1,300,000 
bales of the 1929 crop carried forward 
from last season, and possibly between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 bales of the 
present crop. It has been stated quite 
positively by the Federal Farm Board 
that the stock of 1,300,000 bales of 1929 
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cotton carried by the Cotton Stabiliza- 
tion Corp. will be maintained until the 
end of this season unless prices in the 
meantime advance sufficiently to cover 
its cost, which would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 17c. per pound. No definite 
statement has been made with reference 
to stabilizing operations in the 1930 
crop, but it is believed that deliveries to 
the cooperatives for the season will ag- 
gregate in-the neighborhood of 3,000,000 
bales ; that sales of this cotton have been 
replaced by purchases of futures and 
that it may be deemed advisable for the 
stabilizing corporation to take over at 
least a part of these holdings. Final 
action in this respect remains to be 
seen, and it is possible that in the event 
of a reduction in acreage and rapid ex- 
pansion in trade, there might be an 
unexpectedly active demand for remain- 
ing supplies toward the end of the sea- 
son. Meanwhile reports reaching here 
from the South continue to indicate a 
reduction in acreage and a Memphis 
despatch received here last week said 
that E. F. Creekmore, general manager 
of the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association expected the decrease to be 
in the neighborhood of 15%. 


SEASONAL DULLNESS IN MEMPHIS 


MemMpuls, TENN., Dec. 29—Seasonal 
dullness, more pronounced than usual, 
prevailed in the cotton market here dur- 
ing the week. It was almost impossible 
to sell anything in the medium and 
better grades except at such concessions 
as most sellers would not consider. 
While there was fair inquiry for low 
grades, especially for #% in. up to and 
including 1s in., inquiry for the better 
grades was mostly from bargain hunters 
who were poorly rewarded for their ef- 
forts. There was remarkably little dis- 
tress cotton on the market; more may 
come later as the tax period is near, 
but the hope is indulged that demand 
will improve early in the year. 

Sales during the week, including 
f.o.b., totaled 7,002 bales against 9,729 
bales last year and against 12,809 bales 
in 1928. Sales for the season so far 
total 446,071 bales against 764,234 bales 
last year and against 486,572 bales in 
1928. Comparison with last year would 
be somewhat misleading because receipts 
last year were abnormally large and 
the size and quality of the crop in this 
territory attracted unusual demand; 
1928 was a more normal year. 

Stocks here total 401,602 bales against 
417,282 bales last year. The present 
size of local stocks is due largely to a 
huge carry-over. Net receipts so far 
have totaled 522,133 bales against 686,- 
385 bales last year. Stocks at Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee compresses total approximately 
2,350,000 bales against 2,000,000 bales 
last year: receipts to date 3,900,000 
bales against 5,300,000 bales last year. 
Basis improved 10 to 15 points during 
the week but quotations are mostly 
nominal because of limited transdctions. 
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Cotton Yarns in Good Position 


Postponed Buying Is Likely 
To Be An Important Factor 


HE old year closed with conditions 

as quiet as any time this year. 
Prices have sagged slightly due to lack 
of demand but on the whole the price 
level has acted in a satisfactory manner 
when the lack of demand is taken into 
consideration. December was not only 
unsatisfactory in the sales closed, but 
also in specifications on old contracts. 
Total billings the last month have been 
smaller than any month this year. 


More INQUIRIES RECEIVED 


Although actual orders have been un- 
important there is a bright aspect in that 
inquiries have been more numerous and 
indications are that a large amount of 
yarn business is right underneath the 
surface. When buyers will come out 
of their shell cannot be answered now 
but it can safely be predicted that 
January will be a far more active month 
than December, both in respect to bill- 
ings and new business. 

Right down to the last day of the 
year dealers were receiving inquiries for 
medium-size and large amounts to be 
shipped during the early part of the new 
year. Several of these were for de- 
liveries running to the end of 1931. 
None was closed, but this is taken as 
a good sign that buying of this character 
will be seen some time soon after the 
first of the year. 

Although the market price level has 
not changed materially yarns have been 
soft in spots where sellers have forced 
business on buyers who were not in the 
mood to make offers. This has resulted 
in small sales of 20s-2 warps of average 
quality at 4c. lower than last week. 
Several manufacturers claim they have 
been offered warps in this count at 20c. 
Spinners as a group have not quoted less 
than 2lc. and several are 4c. higher. 

KNITTING YARNS UNCHANGED 

No change in quotations of carded 
knitting yarns has taken place, spinners 
and dealers holding at 19c. basis 10s 
for average quality. Most spinners have 
business on their books on which they 
are anxious to receive specifications. 
When these come then they may decide 
that they should reach for new orders, 
but such promotion has not been neces- 
sary as yet. 

Orders that were placed in December 
for delivery in 1931 in almost every 
instance had a clause in the contract 
giving the buyer the privilege of speci- 
fying as wanted. In other words, buy- 
ers want to be able to take their time 
with such contracts, but the significance 
in them is that buyers think prices are 
so low that they can safely commit 
themselves far ahead although they are 
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not sure just when improvement in their 
own goods orders will come. 


CoMBED PEELER QUIET 


Combed peeler has been holding its 
own in a nominal market. Many ex- 
pected that weakness might occur fol- 
lowing recent developments but on the 
surface combed has been acting well. 
Prices have not been changed although 
a few buyers that have taken on small 
amounts stated that they were offered 
prices under the quotation level. This 
is natural in view of lack of demand 
during recent months. 

The fact manufacturers and mercer- 
izers have been buying little or no yarn 
and have been holding back deliveries 
toward the end of the year, leads the 
trade to look forward to filling this un- 
satisfied demand. A large amount of 
needed yarns have been held over until 
after inventory and this alone will in- 
crease billings in January over the low 
level touched in December. 

Southern spinners are far from satis- 
fied with existing price levels which 
they declare are 2 to 4c. under present 
costs of production on ordinary descrip- 
tion yarns. Substantiating this conten- 
tion is the fact that the differential be- 
tween the cost of middling cotton and 
market price of 20s-2 carded warps has 
decreased in last 12 months from 16}c. 
to 1l4c. The volume of yarns sold dur- 
ing week in southern market centers 
was comparatively small and combed 
yarn spindles of the Gaston County area 
averaged less than 20% of normal pro- 
duction. Several spinning mills were 
closed for the entire Christmas week. 


® No Demand for 
Cotton Wastes 


Qror demand for all types. of cotton 
waste is negligible, and dealers are 
occupied principally in closing, or at- 
tempting to close, contracts for their 
waste supplies during 1931. A little 
interest was manifested by some dealers 
in peeler comber and a few sales of 
peeler strips were recorded. Other 
wastes were neglected. Prices are quite 
irregular and nominal and are dictated 
in large measure by the desire of dealers 
to liquidate some of their holdings. 

Keen interest is being shown in the 
contracts which are being placed for 
spinnable wastes. Dealers continue to 
uperate with extreme caution, and are 
offering around 80% for peeler comber 
although it is reported that as high as 
83% was offered for strictly No. 1 
comber. 
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Many manufacturers consider the Wildman Machine 
a first essential to Rayon of finest gauge. 






WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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Cotton Goods Are Firmer 


Advances Are Made in 


Print Cloth Constructions 


NOTTON goods sellers evidently 
made New Year’s resolutions. The 
entire market presents an improved ap- 
pearance as compared with the previous 
two weeks, and there is evidence that 
the character of selling that was seen 
in December will not be seen again in 
the near future. Prices have hardened 
and early this week several print cloths 
were quoted and selling at § to 4c. above 
the low points of last month. 

Houses that quoted the lowest prices 
report that a fair to good volume of 
business was booked for spot and future 
deliveries. Now they are satisfied and 
majority have readjusted their quota- 
tions upward. Evidence of this is to 
be seen in quotations’ on 80-squares. 
Many have been asking 74c. for spots 
although this is practically nominal in 
view of the fact there are no spot goods 
of account of this description. For 
futures prices around 73c. have been 
named showing that advances of fe. 
have taken place in prices of the most 
representative houses. Other print 
cloths have also strengthened. 

Colored goods have been less active 
but prices have held fairly steady. 
While demand for sheetings has not 


shown any decided change either way 
there is more of a disposition to make 
inquiry for goods to cover needs for the 
first half of this year than has been 
seen heretofore. 


Nicut Goops Not WANTED 


Encouraging news comes from largest 
sellers that determination of many buy- 
ers, including converters, to refuse to 
buy goods made during night run oper- 
ations is not merely talk. When goods 
are inquired for the usual question 
asked is whether the goods specified are 
to be made or have been made by night 
runs or not. If the reply is yes, then 
the order is placed elsewhere providing 
prices are the same. 

This is exerting and will exert more 
influence on the cotton goods market. 
The effect will be further to curtail pro- 
duction. With this promised among 
even more mills and with stocks only a 
fraction of what they were at this time 
a year ago, the outlook for cotton goods 
is promising but with an “if.” This is, 
whether sellers will merchandise their 
goods with intelligence or not. If they 
don’t, the strong statistical position will 
not help much. 


Wool Movement Still Slugeish 


Price Trend Generally Considered 
Uncertain as 1930 Closes 


HE wool market is moving very ers calling attention to a purpose to ex- 


sluggishly, no definite trend de- 
veloping, manufacturing interests buy- 
ing small quantities and asking for 
quick deliveries. Mill demand at this 
time is confined almost entirely to the 
acquisition of worsted wools covering 
original bag lines of 64s and finer wools. 
These wools are chiefly of French comb- 
ing style, and are being transferred in 
moderate quantities on a 65 to 68c. 
basis. Original bag wool of the shorter 
staple sells on a 62 to 65c. basis. 

As reported in detail on page 75 of 
our “last issue the National Wool 
Marketing Corp. confirming its previ- 
ously announced policy of continued 
stabilization through intelligent market- 
ing has announced that cooperative wool 
will be sold not only at values cor- 
responding to importing parity of 
similar wools, but also at prices which 
definitely make wool raised by the 
domestic growers of better value to the 
purchaser than similar foreign wool. If 
the corporation can carry out this dual 
policy it will accomplish something 
worth while. Some uneasiness has been 
created in the trade by the statement. It 
is said to be intended for mill consum- 


ploit domestic wools, in order to dis- 
courage the importation of competitive 
foreign wools. Members of the wool 
trade interpret it to apply to all com- 
petition either from abroad or at home. 


Low CrosssreD SITUATION 


More than a million pounds of cross- 
bred wool from Argentina arrived in 
Boston recently. The new tariff favors 
low crossbred wool imports whether 
from South America or New Zealand, 
such wools of a type not produced in 
the United States. Under the old tariff 
a duty of 3lc. per pound clean content 
was exacted on all wools for clothing 
purposes, but under the tariff in force 
crossbred wools not finer than 44s are 
assessed 29c. per pound clean content 
with a tolerance allowed of 10% of 46s; 
crossbred wools not finer than 40s are 
admitted at 27c. per pound clean con- 
tent, with a tolerance of 10% of 44s. 
Crossbred wools finer than 46s are now 
assessed 34c. per pound clean content 
as compared with 3lc. per pound under 
the old tariff. 

The slump in crossbred values has 
been a calamity for New Zealand. The 
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country is suffering not only from the 
general decline in wool values but from 
repercussions of the financial trouble in 
South America. The New Zealand wool 
grower has been suffering because of 
the condition of South American ex- 
change. There is, however, such a big 
weight of wool available and consump- 
tion runs so steadily to the finer quali- 
ties that a price basis somewhere near 
current level might well have been un- 
avoidable. Thousands of bales of New 
Zealand were withdrawn at the last 
London sale, and at the moment there 
seems to be glut of crossbred wool. 

Topmakers and worsted spinners are 
experiencing very slow markets for 
their products and for several weeks 
passed have realized that their own mar- 
kets have lacked the relative firmness 
seen in the wool market. Prices are in- 
clined to drop off in both tops and 
worsted yarns, and even if wool could 
be procured on a lower level only tem- 
porary betterment would accrue to the 
manufacturers. 


SAMPLING BUSINESS IN RaGs 


Business in woolen rags is chiefly of 
the sampling character, small quantities 
of a large number of woolens and 
worsteds and of bright colored knit 
stocks constituting the business. White 
rags continue depressed, but are not 
lower in price, the best domestic white 
knit bringing 224c. Merinos and hoods 
are unchanged in price, the fine light 
at 1l4c. and the hoods free of silk at 
the same price. In worsteds the call 
for black and blue is almost entirely ab- 
sent, but blue tricotines have sold mod- 
erately around 84c. Rag prices are now 
generally regarded as well below a sound 
economic level and if the trade is to 
continue in business better values will 
have to be made on graded sorts. 


Waste Output RELATIVELY LARGE 


Wool waste dealers are finding plenty 
of time to consider prospects likely to 
open up in the new year and are also 
mulling over such matters as the ac- 
quisition of suitable wastes from pro- 
ducing mills in anticipation of quick- 
ened demand in the early part of 1931. 
The year 1930 has been a worsted year 
just as 1928 was a woolen, and whether 
the see-saw in trade demand will bring 
woolens to the front in 1931 is a mat- 
ter of paramount interest to the waste 
trade. As compared with December, 
1928, there has been a decrease in 
woolen card activity of about 30%, 
whereas the decrease in worsted comb 
activity has been around 9%; and as a 
further factor there has been a decrease 
of 35% in woolen cards operating on 
double shifts whereas worsted combs 
show an increase of 12.5% in double 
shift activity. 


Nort Stocks IN DARK 


Noil dealers are not expecting better 
prices until the wool market becomes 
firmer and mill interests show more 
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If your mill can’t make a 
profit with obsolete ma- 
chines what will be your 
answer to the inevitable ? 
Will you close your doors or 
modernize your equipment? 


Let us show you how much 
less expensive the latter 
course will prove. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 


She“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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terest in offerings. The only noils 
owing any life are the by-products of 
e Australian and Cape wools. Prices 
re now so low that dealers do not feel 


any particular risk in carrying noils on 
inventory, and are of the impression 
that these raw materials are good prop- 
erty and likely to show a profit. 


Worsted Yarn Buyers Hesitant 


Spring Goods Covering by Mills 


Is at Least a Month Late 


rT° HERE has been little to choose 
this week, and most of December, 
etween knitting and weaving counts 
1 worsted yarns. Demand for both has 
been dull although knitting yarn spin- 
ers say they will ship as many pounds 
s they did last December. The dol- 
ir value will be smaller due to the dif- 

rence in prices as compared with a 
ear ago. 

French spun counts, both weaving 
iid knitting, have been holding up 
slightly better than Bradford. Spinners 

/ weaving numbers in the latter yarns 
ave been unable to do any business of 
ccount with the exception of one or two 
pinners of English spun mixes for 

en's wear. Several in this group state 
hey had been called upon to make quick 
hipments during December which made 
it possible for them to operate their ma- 
chinery full time. 


MeEn’s WEAR DELIVERIES LEAD 


These are the exception and not the 
rule as spinners of French mixes say 
they have been operating on curtailed 
schedules, although deliveries improved 
slightly in December due to the fact that 
manufacturers of men’s wear stepped up 
their production the last two months of 
the year on goods that are going into 
spring garments. 

Dress goods manufacturers have been 
taking smaller amounts as the heavy- 
weight season demand came to an end 
and initial sample orders for spring ran 
out. Volume business in the latter re- 
mains to be placed. 

In the outerwear section, the new 
vear will bring a change for the better. 
Bathing-suit manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, have not begun to operate in 
yarns for the 1931 lines to the extent 
noted at this time in former years, yet 
the volume of their business will no 
doubt compare favorably with that 
booked in 1930 which was the largest to 
date with many mills. 

The disposition to hold back until 
manufacturers and buyers know exactly 
what sort of materials will be wanted. is 
the cause of the delay this year. This 
is more of a factor than uncertainty in 
prices although that is a factor to be 
considered. Most manufacturers, if they 
knew what would sell, would begin 

/perations, taking a chance that prices 
ire at or near the bottom. 

Spring knit goods will be the most 
ittractive that have ever been offered, 
manufacturers say, and the reception 
vill be good no matter how long buying 


is postponed. Novelty yarns are going 
to be used more extensively than before 
and the fabrics produced will surprise 
consumers with their style appeal. 
Novelty yarn spinners using worsted 
with other fibers have made this pos- 
sible. Rough effects so popular in 
woven dress fabrics will also be avail- 
able in spring knit goods. 


¢ Cheaper Wool 
Goods Are Wanted 


RICE is uppermost in the minds of 
buyers of woolen and worsted fab- 


rics. There has been cutting here and 
there throughout the market during 


recent weeks, most coming from the 
desire to move spot merchandise. Buy- 
ers of spring lines seeing this tendency 
have come to feel something of the same 
thing should come to them in future 
delivery lines. 

A feeling has developed that the next 
wool goods season will see still lower 
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prices quoted and there is a desire that 
manufacturers should pass these reduc- 
tions on to them in the spring lines 
which they are about to buy. Lack of 
confidence in this respect is one of the 
major factors in the market at present. 


Cueviots More PoruLarR 


To offer lower prices, a number of 
men’s wear firms have developed chev- 
iots and cassimeres from lower grade 
wools which have been the cheapest in 
the raw material market. There has 
been a ‘larger volume of business in 
these lines than heretofore and the 
trend is expected to expand in 1931. 

The next higher priced fabrics that 
are being used for suits to retail at 
$22.50 are selling relatively better. 


FineR WorsteEps Hit 


Two-ply worsted suits are available 
now within this price range; fabrics 
that formerly were to be found only in 
clothing retailing at twice that figure. 
This condition is making the position of 
the higher prices goods and clothing 
manufacturer more difficult. Consum- 
ers will need a different stimulus this 
year to spend their money on a $50 
suit when such fabrics are obtainable in 
the chain stores. 

A number of dress goods mills are 
busy on lightweight spring lines that 
are selling between $1.50 and $1.75, low 
priced goods which are expected to 
move well from now until the Easter 
business is over. Low priced tricots and 
crepes in broadcloths have been selling. 
These will be used in making goods for 
January sales. 


Raw Silk Confidence Grows 


Slight Advance in Holidays 


Strengthens January Hopes 


AW silk importers are entering the 

new year with firm hopes for the 
first few months, though there is ad- 
mittedly a lingering element of doubt in 
this confidence. The consistent strength 
of the market through the closing 
months of 1930 was encouraging, espe- 
cially considering that the holiday period 
which might logically have been ex- 
pected to bring a weakening, was uni- 
tormly steady. Between Christmas and 
New Year, broadsilk weavers bought 
actively, placing substantial spot and 
nearby business, and, to a lesser degree 
covering for February and March. The 
February and March purchases, how- 
ever, represent little more than “feeler” 
orders, and the importers rely on the 
next few weeks to bring in the bulk of 
the spring business. Prices of both 
13/15s and 20/22s advanced about 5c. 
this week, the cantons holding firm at 
pre-Christmas levels. Fabric manufac- 
turers are clearly in need of silk and 
they are only waiting the conclusion of 
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the holiday period, and their inventory- 
taking tasks, to buy in quantity. Hos- 
iery mills are quiet, due to curtailment; 
no active business is looked for before 
February. Carefully limited imports 
have brought about a shortage of silk 
in the New York market, and some im- 
porters find that they are losing con- 
siderable spot business because they 
haven’t the necessary stock. 


DouBTFUL OF FEBRUARY 


The market continues hesitant as re- 
gards the February prospect; it is 
agreed that everything depends on the 
movement of fabrics in the broadsilk 
trade. Stocks in Japan are dwindling 
steadily, and production is very light 
due to the seasonal closing of the fila- 
tures. Yokohama exporters appear to 
be in a sound position financially, as 
they are holding firm on prices and are 
utilizing every opportunity to further 
entrench themselves on that score. A 
continuance of this policy would un- 
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doubtedly help the New York situation, 
as it would make for stability, thus en- 
couraging weavers to buy ahead. 

The current week saw considerable 
activity in Shanghai and Italian silks; 
New York firms were buying steadily, 
though always in small quantities, 


@Silk Yarn Markets 
Hopeful for 1931 


HROWSTERS left 1930 behind 

with a sigh of relief and, while this 
week brought no change for the better, 
due to the holidays, the market is hope- 
ful of a pick-up within the next ten 
days. A few broadsilk firms placed 
January orders just prior to Christmas, 
but generally speaking, interest was 
light. Thrown silk prospects for the 
month are fair, as the consuming groups 
have minimum quantities on hand, and 
the throwsters themselves carried over 
only fair-sized stocks. 

The holidays slowed up buying in the 
spun silk market as elsewhere, but spin- 
ners felt this let-down less than some 
other groups, as they have a substantial 
quantity of spring business on their 
books. The one hope for 1931 generally 
voiced by spinners is that prices will 
tighten; the mills have little to complain 
of as regards volume; they enjoyed a 
good year and 1931 prospects are equally 
promising. This volume, given an 
adequate price margin, would have 
meant substantial profits for most mills. 
Spinners look for renewed buying about 
Jan. 10, but they have practically given 
up hope for any increase which would 
strengthen the market sufficiently to 
justify a price advance during spring. 


* Year-End Brings 
Shantung Call 


HE holiday lull has proved some- 
what shorter than was expected, in 
the broadsilk market. Cutters showed 
mild interest immediately after Christ- 
mas and there was a fair demand 
through the concluding days of the year. 
It could not be called sizeable business, 
but it was a pleasant surprise to the 
weavers who did not look for any im- 
provement before the middle of the 
month. The expected boom in shan- 
tungs is gradually taking form, and a 
good percentage of the year-end orders 
were for rough goods, for early de- 
livery; all orders were small, but weav- 
ers are confident that shantung demand 
will increase steadily from now on. 
White is the preferred shade in plain 
shantung, with maize and blue coming 
second and third, respectively. Produc- 
ers do not seem unduly worried regard- 
ing the increased production of shan- 
tungs for spring; output is going ahead 
as per schedule, though demand cannot 


be said to be of more than “feeler” size. 


The strong consumer acceptance of 
these fabrics, however, is being relied 
on by the trade to make for a steady 
and profitable turnover this season. 
There is a moderate call for flat crepe 
prints, mostly for quick shipment; the 
preference is for dark backgrounds, and 
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spaced designs. These lines are not ex- 
pected to register real activity for an- 
other two weeks. Weavers find a 
greater confidence among the cutters 
and retailers and a disposition to in- 
crease output, in anticipation of a lively 
spring call for garments and piece goods. 


Rayon Market on kdge 


Manufacturers Get Hint of 
“Important Developments” 


HE closing days of 1930 brought a 

slight increase in demand for rayon 
yarn, all being nearby orders, and com- 
ing in about equal proportions from 
knitters and weavers. At best, the de- 
mand was nothing more than a smatter- 
ing, as manufacturers were very hesitant 
regarding the outlook for the rayon 
market. Synthetic yarn producers them- 
selves are somewhat puzzled by the 
situation; the 60-day guarantee policy 
obviously protects manufacturers against 
any raise during that period, yet only a 
small part of the trade is utilizing this 
privilege, and numerous knitters and 
weavers who admittedly are short of 
yarn for January consumption, refuse to 
buy more than a week ahead. To a 
degree, this hesitancy may be blamed on 
the producers themselves, as they are 
far from reassuring regarding the price 
prospects. The opening of 1931 found 
the market, both buyers and sellers, 
looking daily for some development, 
either in the form of a price reduction, 
or at least some statement from the 
producers. 

The conference of American and 
European rayon producers, scheduled to 
take place in New York this month, 
according to report, is still an indefinite 
element and it has served to accentuate 
hesitancy in the market. Apart from 
these corisiderations, rayon producers do 
not look for any real improvement next 
week; at the earliest buying will not 
become active until Jan. 10, it is be- 
lieved. Producers indicate that during 
1931 they will be even more reluctant 


than hitherto to publish production and 
sales figures. Explaining this secrecy 
policy certain spokesmen contended that 
some companies color such figures to 
suit themselves, and therefore the other 
companies, finding themselves obliged to 
either duplicate that method or give no 
figures, prefer to follow the latter 
course. 


Hint “IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT ” 


When questioned by important cus- 
tomers regarding price prospects, some 
of the chief rayon firms have intimated 
the possibility of “important develop- 
ments” next week. They refuse to 
define what they mean, but manufac- 
turers place two constructions on this 
hint: either it means a price cut, or it 
means some significant statement of 
policy tied up possibly with the reported 
plans for a conference in New York. 
Strong pressure now is being brought 
on yarn producers to state their posi- 
tion, as the present uncertainty is tying 
the hands of the knitters and weavers 
regarding the announcing of their own 
prices for rayon products for the coming 
season, 


RAYON WASTE QUIET 


A few manufacturers are showing 
interest in certain special grades of 
rayon waste, but the market as a whole 
continues sluggish and there is little 
prospect of early improvement. In 
instances of selling to clear, prices are 
weak, but there are no great quantities 
of stocks, and the general tone is steady. 


Knit Goods Optimistic 


Swimsuit Demand Best 


Feature of New Year 


HE knit goods mills enter January 

uncertain and inclined to be cautious 
regarding production, but on the whole 
optimistic and hopeful of improvement. 
Prospects for women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery have bettered, only insofar as 
some mills curtailed during the past 
four weeks, and it is clear that there 
has not been anything like enough 
curtailment. Worth Street sales execu- 
tives do not look for appreciable price 
firming, as carry-over full-fashioned 


stocks are considerable and it would 
take a bigger January demand than can 
reasonably be expected, to move the 
surplus. Grenadine hosiery was active 
up to the holidays, and is regarded as 
a promising line for the coming season, 
though it probably will not get into the 
big-volume class, due to price differ- 
entiation. 

The one healthy angle of the current 
outlook is the abnormally low stocks in 
hands of jobbers and retailers; these 
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distributors entered the new year with 
shelves cleared and they will be com- 
pelled to buy for the post-holiday de- 
mand. Half-hose went into eclipse the 
week before Christmas, and knitters do 
not expect any real call at that end 
prior to Jan. 10. The trade is more 
hopeful for price stability here than in 
women’s goods, and they expect quota- 
tions to hold fairly steady through the 
month. Half-hose stocks in mills are 
moderate, but there is no real demand. 
lalk of a cut in rayon yarn prices has 
discouraged distributors from placing 
orders for rayon half-hose, though nu- 
merous mills are offering 60-day price 
guarantees, similar to the yarn produc- 
ers, to move half-hose. 


Goop OUTERWEAR CALL 


Outerwear mills are in a very satis- 
factory position as regards swimsuits. 
One of the largest producers was virtu- 
ally sold up this week, for the coming 
-eason, and while this condition is far 


from general, the outlook is promising. 
Orders are being distributed unevenly, 
some mills having written only a small 
part of their business as yet. However, 
the knitters are very confident, and they 
expect next week to’ see a decided 
pick-up in bathing-suit coverage. There 
is talk of a price tightening in February ; 
one sales manager was rash enough to 
predict a 5% rise in bathing-suit prices, 
but this could come about only through 
a strong and steady six weeks of buying. 


SPRING UNDERWEAR SLOW 


Demand for springweight underwear 
lines is well behind normal; few mills 
have more than preliminary business on 
their books and they are reconciled to a 
late season, hoping that improvement in 
the middle of the month will make up 
for the delay. Heavyweights are still 
selling, and further reorder business is 
looked for. Here again low stocks in 
distributors’ hands point to quick buy- 
ing, when inventories are completed. 


Hamilton Woolen’s Good Showing 


Report Shows Uninterrupted Progress 


During Last Three Years 


AMILTON Woolen Co., South- 

bridge, Mass., reports for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1930, net profit after de- 
preciation, interest and taxes of $200,238, 
equivalent to $5.16 a share on 38,775 
no-par shares. This compares with net 
profit in the preceding fiscal year of 
$190,937, or $4.92 a share. In 1928 net 
profit was $85,088, while in 1927 and 
1926 there were losses of $300,694 and 
$502,784, respectively. The company’s 
income account compares as follows: 


1930 1929 1928 
NS i A oa cress $4,266,410 $5,001,464 $4,436,987 
Op. costs..... 4,076,415 4,810,527 4,351,899 
Op. income 189,995 190,937 385,088 
Other income... SM a ctieue en i ore 
Net profit.... $200,238 $190,937 $85,088 


The substantial earnings shown by 
the company during the fiscal year just 
ended in the face of a generally de- 
moralized goods market, steadily declirt- 
ing raw material values, and a 14.6% 
decrease in dollar sales is a tribute to 
the present management, and tends fur- 
ther to justify the opinions of Treas- 
urer Richard Lennihan expressed in 
February 1928 when the question of 
liquidation was being considered. At 
that time Mr. Lennihan felt that by ap- 
plying rigid economies in manufactur- 
ing, scrapping obsolete machinery and 
concentrating operations on new and 
profitable fabrics, the business could be 
put on a paying basis. A majority 
ot stockholders endorsed Mr. Lenni- 
han’s recommendations, liquidation was 
avoided, and the new program was 
initiated. 

In summarizing the company’s prog- 


ress during the year, Mr. Lennihan 
stated in part: 

“All merchandising losses have been 
absorbed in current profit and loss. In- 
ventory reserve of $75,000, existing on 
Nov. 30, 1929, and created to cover any 
possible merchandising losses, has not 
been drawn upon and therefore remains 
unchanged. 

“On Nov. 30, 1930, the company was 
out of debt to banks. A review of the 
books of record shows that the company 
has not been similarly free of debt as 
far back as records for 1847.” 

Directors have declared a dividend of 
$1 a share, payable Jan. 15 to stock of 
record Dec. 31. Six months ago a sim- 
ilar dividend was paid, the first since 
January 1925. Balance sheet as of 
Nov. 30 last discloses a strong financial 
position, net working capital on that 
date amounting to $2,365,090, or an 
increase of $222,511 as compared with 
a year ago. Net quick assets at the 
present time equal approximately $60 
per share, as compared with $55 a year 
ago, and less than $50 two years ago 
on the fewer shares then outstanding. 


Unitep Derers DiviIpENDS 


Preferred stockholders and holders of 
$50 6% preference “A” stock of United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., have 
received notice that directors have de- 
cided to defer the dividends payable 
Jan. 1. In commenting on this action, 
President Homer Loring said in part: 
“During the greater part of 1930 the 
company has devoted its energies to con- 
solidating the various units of its 
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organization. This fact, combined with 
generally depressed business conditions 
and constantly falling prices for the 
company’s products, has made it very 
difficult to operate on a profitable basis. 
The management is confident of the 
company’s ability to earn a satisfactory 
return under anything like normal con- 
ditions, but feels that it must conserve 
its cash resources at the present time.” 


NaAsHUA Reports Loss 

For the year ended Oct. 31, 1930, the 
Nashua (N. H.) Mig. Co. reports a net 
loss, after all charges, of $1,642,627, as 
compared with a net profit for the year 
ended Oct. 31, 1929, of $553,091. In 
1928 the company reported a net profit 
of $437,978. Sales for the 1930 period 
showed a reduction of nearly $5,000,000, 
the total being $11,202,193 as compared 
with $16,070,583. It is estimated in the 
treasurer’s report that losses due to 
inventory write-down alone amounted 
to $688,000. The company’s position 
has been bettered by reduction of in- 
ventory and bank borrowings. 


Boston Merc. Co. CLAIMS ALLOWED 


Judge Louis S. Cox of the Boston 
Superior Court entered a decree allow- 
ing claims against the Boston Mfg. Co., 
Waltham, Mass., totaling $1,181,986, of 
which $1,175,704 is the claim of 
Amory, Browne & Co., selling agents 
for the mill. He also authorized the two 
receivers of the company to pay a divi- 
dend of 3349% on these claims and to 
pay themselves $15,000 each on account 
for services as receivers, and to com- 
promise or settle for the sum of $27,500 
the two $500,000 suits brought by the 
Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works. 

LANCASTER SILK CREDITORS MEET 

A meeting of creditors of Lancaster 
Silk Mills, of New York, was held at 
the Bar Association there, this week, 
and the creditors formed an advisory 
committee to investigate the affairs of 
the debtors, pending efforts to arrange 
for some plan for orderly liquidation. 
3REVITIES 

Co., Pawtucket, 
of increase in capi- 


FINANCIAL 

Cooley Finishing 
R. I., has filed notice 
tal from $150,000 to $170,000. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., have secured authority of the San 
Francisco (Calif.) Stock Exchange to 
list 100,000 additional shares of stock, 
recently authorized, for trading. 


Oswego (N. Y.) Rayon Corp., 
has changed its capital stock from 
110,000 shares no par value and 


$700,000 to 20,000 shares no par value 
and $20,000. 

Directors of Cornell Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., declared a dividend of 1% 
in liquidation. The corporation has been 
closed about a year. 

Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has called a special meeting of 
stockholders to discuss the question of 
whether the corporation is to continue 
as an active cotton manufacturing cor- 
poration, or is to be sold out. 
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Cotton Goods 


Dec. 30 Dec. 24 


PRINT CLOTHS 


, 64x60, ; 35c 
, 64x60, 5 5 

- 68x72, 

, 72x76, 

, 80x80, 


36-in 
36-in 
37-in 


, 56x60, 4.00 6c. 
, 48x 48, 3.00 6§-6ic. 
, 48x48, 4.00 5h 


PAJAMA CHECKS 


, 72x80, 4.70. 6c 
, 64x60, 5.75. 5c 


36}-in 
36}-in 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 7he. 
Denims, 2.20....... 12he. 
Tickings, 8 oz 16 c. 
Standard prints. 7hc. 
Eastern staple ging- 


hams, 27-in..... 8 c. 


Cotton Waste 


Peeler comber. . 

Peeler strips 

Sak. comber ie 

Choice willowed fly 

Choice willowed picker.......... 
Sak. strips... : i 

Linters (mill run) 

White spooler (single) 


| | 


ee enmeor 
1 | 

Nw — 2B OOo 
cape 


ered 


SNR OWwWWNNIO 


ole Rr BO 
' 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Dec. 24 High Low Dec. 30 Chge. 


63 9.88 9.88 + .05 
85 9.89 9.88 
98 10.12 9.99 
13 10.14 10.12 
28 10.35 10. 26 
40 10.40 10.37 
52 10.61 10.49 
66 10.60 10.57 
60 10.60 10.57 
70 10.75 10.65 


January... 9 
February 9 
March 9 
April 10 
May 10 
June 10 
July 10 
August 10 
September. 10 
October 10 


9 
9 
9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


10.5 
10 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 


Middling) 


New 
York 


New 
Orleans 
Friday, Dec 9.80 9. 40 
Saturday, De« 9.89 9 40 
Monday, De« 9 95 9 57 
Puesday, Dex 10.00 9.5! 


FOREIGN COTTONS 
Egyptian Cotton 


Alexandria Exchange, Dec. 29 Change 
13.21 1.12 
ae 10.31 0.57 
Jan.-Feb. Shipment c. i. f. Boston. 
(Tariff not included) 
Fully good fair Sak g 
Fully good fair to good Uppers ; e's 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling. . 
Peruvian Pima No. 1...... 
Peruvian Moderate Rough. . 
Peruvian Full Rough 
China Tientsin No. 1} 
India Rough . 
India Smooth Re ta aca oe 
(By Gerald G. Loeb, New York. 


January Sak 
February uppers 


15.30 


12.95 


. | 12s 
| 20s 





OTATIONS 


at close of business, Dec. 30, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


Cotton Yarn 


CARDED (Average Quality) 

Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 
4s to 8s $0.19 22s. $0.22} 
10s .19 — .193 24s. - . 23} 

193— .20 26s. 243 
.20 - .20} 30s. ; 7 . 26 
.20:- .21 40s ex. qual. 37 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
DR ne eis $0.19 26s-2 .$ .244- 25 
10s-2...... .19 -— .19} 30s-2 .26 — 26} 
12s-2. . 193 36s-2 - .32 
14s-2 . 203 40s-2 .33 - .34 
16s-2.... ‘an 40s-2 hi.brk. .37 — .38 
20s-2. 21 .214 50s-2 .42 
248-2 234- .24 60s-2. $2 


SINGLE WARPS 


$0.19 24s. 

— .193 26s. 

.20 50s... 
‘at 40s ex.qual. 
ais 


TWO-PLY WARPS 
248-2. 
26s-2... 
RS sn as 
40s-2 ordin. 
50s-2 
60s-2 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 17; white, 
19; waste, 16} 


HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
.$0.18}- .19 22s. 
; - .19 24s. 
es | 26s. 
. 20 30s tying... 
. 20} 30s reg.. 
na 30s ex.qual. 
. 21} 40s. a 


16s 


20} 


10s... 


ay 234 
OR occas 


. 24} 
- .26} 


. 223 
2 
. 23} 
eae 
oon 
. 295 
- .35 


Cotton Prices and Statistics 
BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday, 
Dec. 27 


9.11 
8.65 


PREMIUM STAPLES 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling 
Ih in ; ; ; 
! 3/16-in 
Ii-in 


Saturday, 
Dec. 19 
8.99 
8.40 


10 markets average 
Memphis 


Nominal 
11. 65e. 
13. 25e. 
18. 00c 


Prices 
11.35 
12.90 
17.50 


CURRENT SALES 
For 
Week 
7,002 
6,457 
50,653 


Week 

Before 
18,666 
17,216 
98,014 


Prev. 

Week 
13,811 
12,730 
91,741 


Memphis total 
F.o.b. included in total 
10 markets 


MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, FE 
For Last 
Week Year 
11,560 36,116 
30,327 64,317 
522,133 686,385 
28,770 44,689 
649,939 945,073 
401,602 417,282 
1,557 19,633 


77,174 52,395 
3,339 *6 


sTC. 
Year 
Before 
41,080 
70,908 
533,357 
41,329 
821,306 
274,443 
29,779 


Net receipts 

Gross receipts.. 

Total since Aug. 1, net 

Shipments 

Total since Aug. | 

Total stock 

Decrease for week 

Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors. . 

Decrease for week 
*Increase. 


AVERAGE PRICE JAN.-FEB. SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F. o. b. New England 


Middling 
1 2c. 
—13%c. 
16 c. 
-214e. 


Basis on New York, New March 10.0!Ic. 


COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 


TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
$0.35 
40 


SINGLES 
. 27} 30s 
. 28 . eee 
Gs sh eee 
50s... 
60s 


70s 
80s 


oe 
sao 
- 56 


EE Us eee SE 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 


» Dee. 
29 Sales 


-70 2,128 
.57 2,833 
17 


.95 
.28 550 
240 


9 

9 

8 

9 

9.50 

9.95 650 
9 194 
8 
9 
a. 
9. 


This 
Week 
707,682 5 
787,799 5 
176,925 
317,775 
98,223 
230,335 


Market 


Galveston... 
New Orleans.. 
Mobile. . 
Savannah.... 
Norfolk Bs 
New York.... 
Augusta 
Memphis. . 
St. Louis.... 
Houston. 
Dallas 


.06 135,806 1 
.75 3,410 402,786 4 
i Ghee 13,255 

70 5,982 1,520,435 1,1 
15 9,729 


41 
47 
54 
. 64 
75 


——Stocks——. 
Last 
Year 


05,412 
54,716 
49,439 
81,396 
74,050 
97,327 
11,582 
18,016 
12,931 
72,864 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- 
phis gomery 
1.00T . 85t 
02 “aan 
. 50F . 60F 
eat .35t 
. 75% .65* 
1.75* 1.50* 
2.75* 2.50* 
4.00* 3.50* 


YELLOW TINGED 
0.50* 0.75* 0.50* 
1/00* 1.25* 1.00* 
1.75* 2.00* 1.50% 


Z.90° 2.99% 2.25° 
3.50* 4.00* 3.00* 


YELLOW STAINED 
1.50® 1.75* 1.50% 


Z2.25* 2.50% 2.50* 
3.00* 3.25* 3.50* 


BLUE STAINED 


1.75¢ 2.00% 1.75° 4. 

.M. z.a9" 2.75% 2.735% 2. 

M.** 3.00* 3.25% 3.75% 
**(rades not deliverable on contract. 
*Off Middling. 


Au- 
gusta 
7ST 
. 63F 
. 50t 
.25T 
. 50* 
29" 
. 50* 
. 50* 


Dallas 
aor 
. 60 
. 50t 
.35t 


2. 50* 
3. 50* 


. 50* 
. 00* 
. 50* 
ao" 
. 00* 


. 50* 
. 50* 
. 50* 


75* 
75* 
3.75* 
tOn Mi 


Aver- 
age 
0. 87t 
. 704 
wat 
. 30T 
. 64* 

. 44* 
2.31* 
. 25* 


. 58* 
.03* 
. 58* 
. 20° 
.05* 


95° 
. 30* 
. 10* 


1.63" 
2.99" 
3. 10* 
ddling 


OO 
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Wool Worsted Yarns Tops and Noils 
oul. PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING TOPS—BOSTON 
(IN GREASE) a2 so Bt i ds pa ede wee ne ane are $0 4 a 
ED ood cage kwon we oe ws Oaeenee ss ; -1. . 
Ine... $0.29 -$0.30 blood.. 28 -$0.29 a a WO... cetadevanebaednane $0. 93-$0.95 
Bi oe. Oe Oe flood 229838 29:29 | 2269 Aes eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeecs 105 1.07) | He oa bab 28) ciel lelececcee ‘87-189 
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1 } 28- .29 < High } blood (58s)......... seevdeceves .80—- .82 
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; P’ Nd ewe sy bee e beth ac eeeed $1.323-1.3 46s S. ‘A. and OD ee .60- .6 
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Lc. cu weeera ee eo ae Rie eee -58- .60 NN i n4 Seiad ae eee aK Kd< 1.32 -1.35 NOILS—BOSTON 
b blood.....cccssseseeseveqseveevess oSS = SF | Uo8Se, Mba dyed.... cccccsccccccccecere -1.10 
; es 6ib Jeweseee eb eek anes -1.123 Fine........ $0.51-$0.53 High}bld.. $0.38-$0.40 
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MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) FRENCH SYSTEM 
fair, AVEERGC.......ecccceccees ee I i acuwich enone $1.15 -$1.17} J 
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erie 2 $2/¢ ie ee es ee ae : pO ae 1.75 -— 1.80 Hard ends, } blood white... .36- .38 
(IN GREASE) 1-60s, 70s... a aaa ates 1.95 - 1.97} Hard ends, fine colored..... .23 - .25 
tevideo in tipinacteueaedn beame‘es 2.10 — 2.15 a ends, poten coat. ‘ , s - .20 
pis-GO8. 0s Sse shale Spe ENS aad eeeweeete 0.18 -$0.19 Card, ine white... ....cccces .28- .30 
Ressaetavcssakeewa tks . me * 18 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Burr, fine Carbonizing eccees 33 -— .35 
ei ree eee ae. ee 
s Aires 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops............. $1.023-$1.05 7 NY Re 
fy: GER cart nas cehccceeanestel $0.12 -$0.13 | 1-40s, $0-30-608 on cope... 2022201. 511 ee a ee a on So 
GAOB is ccs caia% i easaaaSaeee eee olt= 02 -40s, 50-50-64s on cops 174-1. inos, Coarse Li 
oe 1-409, 50-50-64s Australian cope...... 1.25 1.30 | rerinee Fearteerescttesescsese 90.08 90.07 
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Alene... Ki inven tene ane dew veneuweaas $0.25 -—$0. 26 Solid color, 35c: additional. Serges, Blue.........ce C¢edeeceee -063- .07 
( .: Gonubiias yh na Mia na 149-215 Serges, Black....... oeeeeeoeneeee .07 —- .07} 
China Filling Fleece...........ee00. ‘2 ~ 3 a rte eeeees eee ececeeeeees a “O 
s en ear Rate sheneeee eee ceccces © 5 Knit, White......4. see eeeeeeeeeeee oft = « 
ase Ae a a or tt hie Oe. a PEON. ccacucceeceeenencedes -1I5- .16 
Beat a bisck face ab cues rere .14- = .15 ® Knit, Light Hoods......+eeeeeees -13- .14 
Fast India: Kandahar........ss0s0s0. -ae= 22 Worsted, Light......ssseseeeees 05}- .06 
Vicati¥: iui 2e> ga esens cea veaeeerensiee .24- .26 ee aa ere edeeeeeeseceee : - ‘ont 
JOLIN... s:0:0:4200 5a es eA een sag = «ae orsted, Black......cceceecsceeses «Or = 6 
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Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basi } 
” ee (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
in organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. orn $4.40 Prices Nominal » i . 
pan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%. cae 3.85 ee a 7 eek —t as 
yan crepe, 3 thd. a ee ho ES, Are 4.00 13/15 20/22 : - nai _ 1ge. 
in crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81%....... 3.90 White White Yellow Speen: see : & : = 2.40 ctee ae 
uerepe, 4 thd, erack bobbins, 78%... 3.60 | Super Grand, 86/88%. .. 7 es ne 1 :::: i. ta te. ta. Le 
n grenadine, 4 thd. s Fe grand singles, 87% 6.10 Special Grand, 85%....... 3.30 2°85 285 oe i So £2 te ta Te 
in grenadine 4 thd. 85%. ........eceeeee 75 Grand XX, 83%.......0e- 3.05 S 36 2.75 "iil 740 06«22:43——«( . . 
in grenadine 3 thd. 90% Se Ng alia a Mick ea 7.00 3:9 APF... . 2 eee . . -37 2.42 +.02 
Special Crack, 81%........ a2 2.70 2.70 aw 239 «(2 
ton crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns.14/160n bobbins 2.80 Crack XX, 78% 2°70 2°65 2°65 May...... 42 2.37 2.41 +.02 
ery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90%............ 5.10 so, hoe. ; : p June......... 2.40 2.42 2.37 2.39 —.01 
siery tram, 5 thd. Sanam, 85% Bay nays seen . 4.15 Extra Extra, 73% Seas 2 $3 ee ae July...... 2.39 2.43 2.37 2.40 +.01 
siery tram, crack XX 78%........0000008 3.20 yisshecenadeard aaiuiciehaiia dale : a‘ . August....... 2.42 2.38 2.39 Serie 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 14/16.............. $1.80 Dec. 22 to Sine, 27. —Total contracts, 307. Total 
? $3.15 60/2 $3.35 | Canton filature, new style, 20/22.............. 1.65 | number of bales, 3,070. Total approximate value, 
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HOOKER CHEMICALS/ 
HOOKER CHEMICALS 


A REPUTATION HOOKER CHEMICALS 


Or ee 
BUILT ON AOOKER CHEMICALS 
SERVICE coxer cuemicarg 
HOOKER CHEMICALS 
JAHOOKER CHEMICALS 
HOOKER CHEMICALS 
HOOKER CHEMICALS 
AHOOKER CHEMICALS 
ALS 
ALS 
LS 
LS 
LS 
ALS 
ALS 
f\ is 
HOO ALS 
HOOKER AE MIC ALS 
HOOKER CHEMICALS 


HOOKER CHEMICAL 


CAUSTIC SODA LIQUID CHLORINE BLEACHING POWDER MURIATIC ACID MONOCHLORBENZENE 

PARADICHLORBENZENE BENZOATE OF SODA BENZOIC ACID BENZOYL CHLORIDE BENZYL ALCOHOL 

BENZYL CHLORIDE ANTIMONY TRICHLORIDE FERRIC CHLORIDE SULPHUR MONOCHLORIDE 
SULPHUR DICHLORIDE SALT SULPHURYL CHLORIDE 








HE SPLENDID REPUTATION 
ENJOYED BY HOOKER CHEMI- 
CALS THROUGHOUT INDUSTRY IS BUILT 
ON A FOUNDATION OF SERVICE—A 
SERVICE INCLUDING QUALITY PROD- 
UCTS, PROMPT DELIVERIES AND EN- 
GINEERING AND RESEARCH ADVICE 
THAT HAS ACTUALLY MADE POSSIBLE 
MANY SAVINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN 
PLANT OPERATION. 








ol 














HOOKER SERVICE IS BACKED BY OVER 
25 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN MOST 
ECONOMICALLY APPLYING HOOKER 
CHEMICALS TO INDIVIDUAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 










Hooker ELectrocHemicat Co. 


EASTERN WESTERN 
PLANT—NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. PLANT—TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
SALES OFFICE: 60 EAST 42ND ST. SALES OFFICE: TACOMA 

WASHINGTON 
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. : EEE Ge duccs 060 ae eaveeeacn 60 71 
Textile Calendar New England Textile Stocks | GocxeGotton Milles). 1222227": 4055 
z Majestic Mig. Co.......ccccccccces ss 100 120 
: : : Quotations at “Public Sale” are based on IIIS. Giciec. Wins Keates dante _ 60 
Southern Textile Association, | jast sales at Boston Public Auctions and | Mooresville Cotton Mills............. 5 
Dyers’, Bleachers’ and Finishers’ | Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and Asked | Mooresville Cotton Mills 7%, prior..... .. 74 
Division, Annual Meeting, Hote prices are latest quotations of dealers. <a ae be 55 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 10, Myrtle Mills 51 
1931. Sale Bid Asked | National Yarn Mill.................. 50 60 
Th Textil iii ani po em St ay eons e De % 52 56 Seg 2 «hy 0 Se ee 50 a 
e extile or ’ -A.C.M., moskeag. Soha aie gnatgrerg a Pn ets SSRs ee ae a 
master mechanics, Boston (Mass.) Arlington.. Se a cvaskig cate 183 «17 18 GNM, «6s. ccc cnccac cease i ; 60 
ooner of Commerce, Jan. 13, Anointed i Wextilé........<s<. a - 37 peaeneee Mfg. Co., pfd., 74%......... 90 96 
31, SER ee i 6 6 or Rowan Cotton MillsCo............... 60 74 
Berkshire, Associates,com..... 4 4} 6 Seminole Cotton Mills Co............. ; 70 
Silk Association of America, Berkshire Associates, pfd...... 25 25 30 Sterling Spinning Co................. 50 65 
Annual Dinner, New York, Jan. 15, Bigelow-Sanford, com......... 24 ee ‘ Stowe Goimming Co. ...... cc ccs cccces 50 61 
1931. errr a 108 Victory Yarn MillsCo................ a 45 
: MOIR 5 6c coca cee rae ke 80; 63 65 Ware Shoals Mfg. Co................. 115 125 
The Wool Institute, Annual Meet- Esmond, pfd.. rit ed 102 96 99 Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd........ 90 98 
ing, New York, latter part of Jan- Farr Alpaca.. ota ale : 70¢ 60 64 Winget Yarn Mille Co. ..... 2.2.22... 33 50 
uary, 1931. —_ Woolen. ...... ; * * 3 Wiscassett MillsCo.................. 155 180 
7S eee Rawd l 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- Indian Orchard........... 20% 20 25 
ciation, 20th Annual are. ee - res en oe i 116 = T til N Y E h 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New fork, errimack, com. . betes ag a - : ces 
Feb. 2 to 6, 1931. Nashua, com....... cesses 10h 10 14 Te Om acnonge 
OS SN ee 66 aa p re : : hie 
Boston Wool Trade Association, rae oyu 'e vale e wa er a 84 81 84 7 he following shows the ty ements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
annual banquet, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Newmarket. . cetecees 16% 14 18 and Curb for the week ended Dec. 30: . 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 5, 1931. Bahasa db aseiinevenaened 43, 28 31 ‘"" Last _ Net 
i Ae es ence a he 153 eee High Low Sale Chgel 
The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., oa crak oe 0410s ie eo 85 80 83 
warp preparation and weaving, Plymouth Cordage............ 66 66 69 American Woolen. 7} 6} 7t0OCO + iI 
Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Com- Ne och vie ae ao EEN 83 6 8 American Woolen, pfd.. 224 18: 21 +3 
merce, Feb. 10, 1931. Me ren. pid =) = 73 +1 
International Association of Gar- N. Carolina Mill Stocks sane rer me 104 1 104 i 
ment Manufacturers, 24th Annual . 8. Dick bt. OF N. GC) Botany Mills, A.. i k 1 
Convention and 18th Annual Tex- a ee oe... ane j 
tile and Machinery Exposition, Acme Spinning Co................... 60 75 Century Ribbon..... 2% 23 23 + 4 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, March 3 American Yarn & Processing Co....... 60 70 Collins & Aikman ._ re 124, + 3} 
to 5, 1931. Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25)....... 7 10 | Consolidated Textile ; t ; + 
: Y Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pfd....... 87 96 Courtaulds, Ltd.... =. 8% 8; as 
The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., | China Grove Cotton Mills............. 84 | DuplanSilk.. i i, Ns 
overseers of finishing, Boston Climax Spinning Co.................. 50 65 *Fabrics Finishing... .. } i : =—% 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, | Clover Mills.....................--. 23 | Gotham Hosiery.. oS) a a 
March 10, 1931. Converse, D. E.Go. 1.1.2... .2222222! 75 81 | Industrial Rayon 60 500 55 + 4 
Crescent Spinning Co................ 46 55 Kayser, Julius..... 1545 ! >t 7 ‘ 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- ee 90 98 Kendall, pfd..... . 26 20 20, —4) 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, | Durham Hosiery, 6%, pfd............. 20 25 | Mallinson.............. 25 2b 2h 5 
April 13 to 17, 1931. Ragle Yarn Mills Te ad ath a on 5063 ae wear c ase as } 
r Ewin wale Vicieiee ad are sec 60 80 = oi ‘ . 3 
Exposition of Chemical Indus- | ErwinCotton Mills.............. 114 Pacific Mills. . 5p 5 US 3 
tries, Grand Central Palace, New Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, pfd. . 80 3995 Pepperell. .... . 78 - = . 
York, May 4 to 9, 1931. Flint Mfg. Co agp sag -. 80 90 sPropparMcUalam % ; 
int Mfg. Co Ze vn Maaweadts 90 92 | A TCR vanumn....- , — 
American Cotton Manufacturers | Globe Yarn Mills (N.C.)............. 4 15 | Real Silk Hosiery... 25 22h 22) “3 
Association, Thirty - fifth Annual | Gray Mfg.Co....................... bea 75 Tubize Chat B.. . 4% a ant ots 
Convention, Hotel Traymore, At- Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co............. 7 10 United Piece Dye Works 235 yi 14} t 7 
lantic City, N. J., May 21 to 23, | Hanes, P.H. KnittingCo.,7%,pfd..... 85 94 | VanRaalte..... 14) i a 4) 
1931. Henrietta Mills, 7%, pfd.............. 40 55 *Listed on Cok. 
Imperial Yarn Mills.... . ......... 60 





New Durene Hosiery 
Competes With Imported Lisle 


With the aim of developing a market 
for mercerized cotton in the lisle hosiery 
field, the Durene Association of Amer- 
ica has supervised extensive experi- 
mental work, looking to the production 
of a cotton stocking which would be 
comparable to the finest imported lisle. 
It is announced by E. L. Starr, director- 
treasurer of the Association that, as a 
result of work done, in collaboration 
with Clarke W. Tobin, Inc., of New 
York, there are now two lines of a new 
type of cotton hose on the market. 

The new hosiery is regarded by Mr. 
Starr as significant in that it opens the 
door to a new market that has wide pos- 
sibilities for American hosiery knitters. 
Hitherto, the field has been left largely 
to importers, who offered exclusive lines 
of lisle hosiery. Miss Kathryn I. Day, 
iashion advisor for the Association, 
cooperated in the task of developing the 
new line. The cotton stockings, made 
of yarn mercerized to Durene specifica- 
tions, are particularly suitable for wear 
with tweed suits and tweed dresses. 

The new hosiery line is the output of 
Clarke Tobin, Inc., New York, and will 
bear the trade mark “K-T-C” and the 
quality yarn identification of “Durene,” 
the general quality term for standard 


yarns made by members of the Durene 
Association. Each type of hosiery in 
this new line will be individually named. 
One of the numbers now ready is a 
plain, sheer but strong stocking, re- 
sembling in appearance French isle. 
It will stand frequent hard washings, 
and will keep shape; it will be in accord 
with the vogue for dull luster, as the 
surface is subdued. The second of the 
Clarke Tobin introductions now ready 





New F. F. 


showing sheerness 


hosiery of Durene 
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is a “needle-point.” Both lines are full 
fashioned. They have French heels, 
slender ankles and picoted tops. 
Veteran Cotton Goods 
Factor Resigns 

George L. Green, connected with 


Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. for the 
last 20 years, will retire from the cotton 
goods business after 40 years. It was 
in 1891 that he started with Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., Baltimore, traveling 
through the South and West for them. 
In 1906 he came to New York to join 
the Cone Export & Commission Co. In 
the early part of 1910 he became associ- 
ated with the Hunter firm. 


Upholstery Association 
Elects Officers 


H. M. Bliss, Massachusetts Mohair 
Plush Co., Boston, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Upholstery Textile 
Association, at the annual meeting in 
Philadelphia Dec. 30. M. G. Curtis, 
Collins & Aikman Corp., and John Z. 
Muir, Robert Lewis & Co., were re- 
elected vice-presidents. M. H. Schell. 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co. was elected 
vice-president. W. A. Hughes, Rhode 
Island Plush Mills, is the new treas- 
urer, and W. P. Fickett continues as 
executive secretary. 
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1 Stops heavy losses—Celotex Roof Insulation Board 

: prevents the rapid changes in temperature that cause 
moisture to condense on ceilings—puts an end to this source - 
of heavy losses in textile mills. ’ 


Fabrics no longer are damaged by moisture dripping down 
from above. Roof structures no longer rot away. Costly 
machinery is protected from rust. 


y 4 Increases labor production —Comfortable working 

: temperatures always increase production per labor hour. 
Celotex Roof Insulation Board makes it easy to maintain proper 
temperatures throughout twelve months of the year. For Celo- 
tex shuts out bitter winter cold and scorching summer heat. 


3 Cuts heating costs — Winter heating costs are consider- 
e . 

ably reduced under Celotex-insulated roofs. For Celotex 
holds your expensive warmth inside where it belongs. 


ELOTEX ROOF INSULATION BOARD meets every practical 


requirement for insulating the roofs of new or old buildings. 


Hundreds of textile mills throughout the South have proved that 
Celotex Roof Insulation pays a highly profitable return year after year. 


Write for the most recent data on results secured in actual experience. 
Our engineers will gladly aid you in solving your individual problem. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Company, Ltd., Montreal. Sales 
distributors throughout the World. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND a 
INSULATING CANE BOARD : 


ROOF INSULATION 





8 
THE WORD CELOTEX (REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF.) IS THE TRADEMARK OF AND INDICATES MANUFACTURE BY THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
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Many Mill Men, Regarding Cotton as a “Buy,” 
Have Been Covering Well Ahead 


From TextTiLE Wor.Lp’s New England Office 


HAT cotton is now almost uni- 

versally regarded by manufacturers 
as a “buy,” is the conclusion to be 
drawn from inquiries among representa- 
tive New England mill men. 

Market value rests on so many im- 
ponderables that even those who regard 
cotton as a “buy,” do not assert in the 
same breath that it is now on bottom; 
rather that it is below reasonable cost 
of production and consequently on an 
attractive basis when yearly averages 
are considered. Moreover these stu- 
dents of cotton are not even necessarily 
bulls on the market for the next four 
months. They prefer that the current 
low price continue through April so 
that it may act as a natural and strong 
deterrent to new crop planting. They 
recognize conservative acreage as the 
best assurance of resumption of more 
normal values, and as the best stabilizer 
and generator of confidence. 

Interest and speculation centers on 
the extent to which mills have been 
acting on this belief that cotton is a 
“buy.” In covering their raw material 
needs, there is of course no general 
pattern to which all conform. However 
mills which can look ahead to a certain 
volume of sure business, those whose 
brands assure them of a market, have 


been covering from six months to three 
years ahead. For the latter period cov- 
erage is only 30 to 50% ot estimated 
needs on a “three-year plan” which 
permits averaging later with a addi- 
tional purchases. The average coverage 
lately undertaken by these mills is per- 
haps 12 months. 

Other mills may be classed in two 
groups: those which think cotton a good 
speculative purchase and which buy 
when they can on that basis, and those 
which admit that cotton is cheap but 
which will not or cannot cover until 
they see definite business ahead of them. 
Leaving out of consideration those 
which still operate hand-to-mouth, a 
conservative guess places the average 
coverage of this group about eight 
months ahead. 

It is opinion in some mill centers that 
there has been more cotton buying in 
the last eight weeks than in a like 
period for many years. The recent drop 
of cotton came after much of this had 
been done, but those who work on aver- 
ages believe they will still be using 
cheap cotton a year or two from now 
when the hand-to-mouth operators, who 
may benefit temporarily from further 
recession will be paying the then- 
current, higher prices for the staple. 


1929 Silk-Rayon Manufactures 
7.7% Below 1927, U: S. Census Reports 


PRESS tabulation of data 
collected in the Census of Manufac- 
tures conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census during 1930, for 1929, shows 
some interesting trends in 1929 as com- 
pared with 1927, in the silk and rayon 
industry. The general total for 1929 of 
all silk and rayon manufactures, was 
77% below 1927, the figures being: 
total silk and rayon manufactures re- 
ported by all industries, except knit 
goods, in 1929—$652,517,328 as against 
$707,091,956 in 1927. The general 
tendency in volume consumption was 
upwards, indicating a decline in value. 
The total production reported by the 
silk and rayon industry proper was 
$640,680,829 in 1929 against $699,960,- 
901-in 1927; the total reported as sec- 
ondary products by other industries was 
$11,836,499 in 1929 against $7,131,055 
in 1927, 


Broapcoops Output INCREASES 


Broad goods except plushes, velvets, 
upholsteries and draperies, went upward 
from 512,826,739 sq.yds. in 1927 to 
609,388,710 sq.yd. in 1929; however, it 
is significant that the dollar volume 
in 1927 was $485,615,404, while the 
increased yardage in 1929 had a dollar 
value of only $466,991,107. A some- 
what similar situation is presented by 
the all-silk production and value figures. 


The 1929 yardage was 446,106,970 
against 385,530,447 in 1927, while the 
1929 dollar volume was $366,654,967, 
considerably below the 1927 total of 
$376,919,357. 

There is a pronounced drop in the 
silk-mixed broadgoods business between 
the two years. The yardage in 1927 
totalled 127,296,292 but fell to 58,438,- 
605 in 1929; prices evidently held their 
own, as the 1927 figure, $108,696,047 
was in reasonable proportion to the 
1929 figure, $41,069,401. 

Velvets showed an increase of more 
than nearly 100%. The 1927 total 
yardage was 5,484,095 against 9,650,631 
in 1929, and this raise brought the value 
up even higher than 100%; it went 
from $11,909,215 in 1927 to $25,112,377 
in 1929. The production of plush 
almost doubled during the two year 
period, but prices evidently retrogressed 
somewhat. The total output for 1927 
was 1,309,694 sq.yds. at a value of 
$2,747,745, and the 1929 output totalled 
2,035,654 sq.yds. with a value only 
$3,829,769. Narrow goods marked a 
substantial drop in dollar value, espe- 
cially ribbons; the ribbon production in 
dollars for 1927 was $36,040,945 against 
$24,580,398 in 1929. 

Fringes and gimps practically held 
their own in the two-year period, the 
figures being $7,507,643 for 1927 
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against $7,802,964 for 1929. The tables 
do not give yardage in narrow fabrics, 
so it is impossible to compute relation 
of dollar value to goods. 

In thrown silk division the tendency 
was toward larger output, but selling at 


slightly reduced prices. The thrown 
silk total for sale was 11,408,721 Ib. 
worth $70,247,417 in 1927, and in 1929 
the poundage rose to 12,161,360, while 
the value was even less than 1927, the 
figure being $70,058,743. In thrown 
yarn sub-divisions, crepe twist was the 
only group to show increased poundage 
in proportion to increased value. Or- 
ganzine output totalled 1,223,528 in 
1927 having a value of $7,851,853 while 
the 1929 output which fell to 819,430 Ib. 
had a value of $5,201,438. In tram, the 
1927 figures were: 7,702,099 lb. value 
$46,293,246, against the following in 
1929: 8,556,147 Ib. having a value of 
$47,023,474. Crepe output rose from 
2,483,094 Ib. in 1927 to 2,785,783 in 
1929, dollar value rising from $16,102,- 
318 in 1927 to $17,833,831 in 1929. 

Spun silk for sale stood as follows: 
in 1929 3,507,674 Ib. value $11,870,293, 
against 4,455,990 Ib. value $15,696,165 
in 1927. Machine twist yarns marked a 
sharp drop in output from 722,979 Ib. in 
1927 to 459,303 lb. in 1929, the values 
being $6,474,216 for 1927 output against 
$3,674,423 for 1929 output. Sewing 
embroidery and other floss silks, vividly 
showed the declining interest in home 
sewing; the output and value both fell 
more than 300%, the value drop much 
greater than that of the output. The 
figures follow: 659,200 Ib. value $5,768,- 
043 in 1927 against 202,622 lb. value 
$1,457,756 in 1929. 

Rayon yarn twisted or thrown or 
otherwise changed into different forms 
from those in which purchased stood as 
follows: in 1927, 8,601,576 Ib. value 
$15,787,879, against 5,323,896 lb. value 
$8,147,422 in 1929. 


SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY: 
1929 AND 1927 


Per Cent 

of In- 
crease or 
Decrease 

*1929 1927 (—) 

No. of estab... 1,434 1,648 —13.0 

Wage earners 

(av. for yr.) : 126,060 127,643 — 1.2 
Wazges? . $137,772,194 $140,053,588 — 1.6 


Cost of mater'ls, 

fuel and purch. 

elec. current?. 9 9292,543,268 $445,390,676 —I11.9 
Prod., total val.* $701,134,319 $750,123,705 — 6.5 








Silk and rayon 

products.... $640,680,829 $699,960,901 — 8.5 
Other products $3,753,788 $1,597,227 135.0 
Receipts for 

contract work $56,699,702 $48,565,577 16.7 
Val. added. by 

manufac.*... $308,591,051 $304,733,029 3 


*1929 ficures preliminary and subject to revision. 

Not including salaried employees. 

“Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from 
the census figures because no data are collected for 
certain expense items, such as interest on investment, 
rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

3Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and 
purchased electric current. 


Glossary of Wool Terms 
Distributed 


Eavenson & Levering Co., Camden, 
N. J., wool scourers and carbonizers, 
have distributed to the trade an attrac- 
tively printed and bound glossary of 
wool terms. 
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CEILING SWEAT 





STOP TT WITH CORKBOARD 


_— dripping ceilings—the sign of 
ceiling sweat—are caused by heat 
leakage through roofs. Stop that, and you 
check the trouble at its source. 

How can heat leakage be stopped? By 
installing adequate roof insulation. One 
layer of Armstrong’s Corkboard, in the 
right thickness for your roof, will do the 
job. Will do it efficiently, thoroughly, 
permanently. For corkboard effectively 
retards the passage of heat. 


Especially in textile mills 
Correct insulation is particularly needed 
in textile mill roofs. Large amounts of 
moisture are always present, and 
where the roof leaks heat, ceiling 
sweat and its accompanying spoil- 
age are bound to occur. Corkboard 


fuel and makes workers more comfortable. 
Armstrong’s Corkboard can be installed 
on a new roofing deck, or right over the 
old roof. Your roofing contractor will 
gladly tell you more about it. Or call in 
an Armstrong engineer—there is a sales 
office nearby to supply you with full 
details and to consult on special require- 
ments. First, though, send for the free 
book, “‘The Insulation of Roofs to Prevent 
Condensation.” Address Armstrong Cork 
& Insulation Company, 907 
Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. “/™strong’s 


Canadian offices in Montreal, 





Toronto, and Winnipeg. Product 


Armstrong's 
ation 


on the roof not only prevents this, Cork board Insu 


but stops roof rotting, too. And by 
preventing heat loss it conserves 
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for the Roof of Every Building 








F.-F. Hosiery Study Starts 
With Questionnaire to Mills 


Details of their plan of cooperative 
statistical research for the benefit of the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry have 
been announced by the University of 
Pennsylvania, Industrial Research De- 
partment, and the National Association 
of Hosiery & Underwear Manu- 
facturers. 

The first step in this program, a de- 
tailed study of stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers as of Dec. 31, 1930, was 
taken during the holidays with the mail- 
ing of a questionnaire to a large and 
representative group of mills. The 
questionnaire is divided into three prin- 
cipal parts, as follows: 1. Reports on 
stocks in each gauge, to be compared 
with unfilled orders and irregulars in 
each gauge; 2. Report on total stock in 
each gauge, classified as to type: that 
whether tram silk hosiery, hard 
twist, ingrain, etc.; 3. A breakdown of 
the total stock, by weights (threads) of 
the hosiery. 

Manufacturers receiving the question- 
naire are also asked to state the number 
of machines and machine sections 
scrapped in 1930, which total is to be 
compared with the number of new ma- 
chines installed in 1930. 

The National Association and the 
University’s Industrial Research De- 
partment have asked that manufacturers 
fill out and return the questionnaire 
promptly, to Dr. George W. Taylor, In- 
dustrial Research Department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It is em- 
phasized that all returns will be held in 
strict confidence. The identity of in- 
dividual manufacturers aiding in the 
survey will be carefully protected, and 
total figures only will be used in the 
compilations. Those manufacturers who 
feel so inclined are requested to indicate 
the name of their firm on the form, so 
that the results of the survey may be 
mailed to them promptly. It is ex- 
pected that these firms will get the re- 
port within one week after returns have 
been received from a majority of the 
mills, 


is, 


Commission Silk Weavers 
Form Cooperative Sales Agency 


A new organization of commission 
silk weavers, which is said to represent 
50% of that branch of the industry and 
include 150 firms operating 6,000 
looms in the Atlantic, New England and 
Southern States, was announced Mon- 
day. The organization will be oper- 
ated by the Commission Manufacturers 
Agency, under the name “Comag,” and 
the agency has opened offices at 1440 
sroadway, New York. The organiza- 
tion is in charge of O. C. Worf, of 
Paterson, N. J., who founded and ad- 
ministered the Commission Manu- 
facturers League of America. The new 
agency aims to bring converter and 
manufacturer closer together, to advise 
converters on placing orders for com- 
mission weaving and to help toward the 
development of a market-consciousness 
between the different groups. The con- 





verter will be given information on cost 
principles and technique, and effort will 
be made to eliminate the present in- 
stability due to quoting and obtaining 
prices which prove injurious eventually 


to both converters and commission 
manufacturers. “Comag” will solicit 
work on commission and will place at 
the service of the converters a staff of 
trained advisory specialists. 

A statement of the purposes of the 
new organization, issued this week, 
emphasizes the point that “Comag” will 
not be “a price-fixing institution,” but 
instead will conduct an “honest ex- 
change of price activities in the com- 
mission weaving industry and a statis- 
tical exchange of production.” 


Webb Concentrates 
On Grease Wools 


Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, are discontinuing as a 
separate department of its wool business 
the branch that has been specializing in 
the buying and selling of scoured wools, 
noils and wastes. It is their intention, 
according to Herbert K. Webb, who has 
been head of this department, to con- 
tinue it in a more limited way than 
heretofore. 

It is the intention of the officers of 
the firm to devote more attention to the 
main branch of the business, that of 
buying and selling grease wools. Re- 
stricting activity in scoured wools was 
decided upon to make this possible. It 
is expected that they will broaden their 
activities in worsted wools and occupy 
a more important position in this field. 

The change has made it imperative to 
dispense with the services of several 
veterans in the wool business. Nathan 
Freedman, who has been head of the 
pulled wool branch for 22 years, and 
Joseph Sperber, with the Webb firm 
for many years, will both resign, prob- 
ably to start in business on their own 
accounts. Charles Rittenhouse, who 
has been an assistant in the department, 
will be in charge of the noil and waste 
business that will be done by the Webb 
house. 


James Chittick’s Silk Course 
at Columbia Starts Feb. 9 


Columbia University announces an 
evening course of 15 lectures on silks, 
rayons, ribbons, velvets, etc., beginning 
Monday, Feb. 9, and continuing each 
Monday for 15 sessions, hours, 7:30 to 
9:30 p.m. The lecturer will be James 
Chittick, who has conducted these 
courses for many years. 

The lectures include raw silk, spun 
silk, rayon, silk throwing, skein and 
piece dyeing, preparatory processes, 
weaves, weaving, jacquard weaving, 
silk printing, silk finishing, ribbon 
manufacturing, pile fabrics, standard 
market fabrics, fabric analysis, and 
cost calculating, the instruction being 
carried along in the fullest detail from 
raw material to finished goods. Regis- 
trations begin Jan. 29 at the office of 
the Registrar. 
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Worsted Mills Should Adopt 
Long Drafting with Caution 

(Continued from page 40) 
a smaller number of roving spindles 
will be necessary. It is impossible to 
state what would happen in each indi- 
vidual case, because mills are so variedly 
constructed and equipped and so many 
different circumstances arise. For ex- 
ample, one firm may have a stock of 
reducing bobbins waiting to be roved. 
A change from 24 to 3 drams offers a 
splendid opportunity to wipe out that 
stock, or, to give another example, other 
sets may be behind in roving, and the 
reléased boxes could then be used to 
relieve the situation there. 

Suppose we are considering changing 
from a 24-dram to a 3-dram roving for 
spinning 40s count. We make it a ques- 
tion of policy and debate briefly whether 
it would be really advisable. If the sug- 
gested counts were 36s or 32s, there 
would be no hesitation in changing the 
weight of roving. What we are seek- 
ing to infer is that heavy or thick counts 
necessitate heavier roving weights, 
which in turn have the effect of making 
the drawing more productive. But we 
come to the question of whether the 
counts in spinning can be kept up to by 
the drawing. 

It is these changes which lead to the 
trial of longer drafts. When spinning 
is turned on to thicker counts, without 
roving stock to meet the increase in 
spinning turnover, extra drawing or a 
bigger output is necessary. To obtain 
the latter, a longer draft in spinning 
may be imposed. Longer drafts are in- 
fectious. If 800 lb. per week more in 
drawing can be obtained by changing 
the weight of the roving only 4 dram, 
what would be gained by changing the 
roving weight one or more drams, or by 
making longer drafts in the roving, and 
so on? 

There are a few firms which work 
with very low drafts, and these could 
with advantage and without fear adopt 
longer drafts, but many firms are not 
justified in doing so. The question of 
drafts is also one of doublings in draw- 
ing. Long drafts allow more doublings 
than short drafts. There are those who 
favor long drafts on this account; and 
if they do not overdraft the material, 


they reap a benefit from the extra 
doublings gained. 
Draw on Reserves for 
Employes’ Bonus 
Although the Proximity Mfg. Co. 


and allied companies of Greensboro, 
N. C., have no prosperity to share with 
their employees, as in previous years, 
they drew on the reserves of past years 
in order to pay cash bonuses to their 
workers at Christmas. In the statement 
transmitting this bonus, the mills ad- 
mitted that going back into reserves was 
a “rather dangerous precedent,” but ex- 
pressed the hope that the operators would 
understand that the companies bore 
“toward their friends and employees not 
only as great but an even greater 
measure of good will than in the past.” 
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No other 
location in 


the South 
offers the 


RAYON 


KNITTER and 
WEAVER all 


these advan- 
tages ! 


Five nationally prominent rayon 
manufacturing plants provide a 
complete raw material source 
right at Lynchburg’s door ! 


Close to the extensive eastern 
markets—12 hours to New York, 
10 hours to Philadelphia! 


An abundance of male and 
female textile labor of Anglo- 
Saxon extraction! 





Three trunk line railroads and 
good highways extending in all 
directions! 


Low rate water transportation 
facilities via Norfolk. 

Low power rates! 

Ideal mild climate! 

Cheap fuel! 

Come to Lynchburg in old Vir- 
ginia this year and prosper! 


LYNCHBURG CHAMBER 
of COMMERCE 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 

Write for this in- 

teresting 48 page 

booklet on the in- 


dustrial advantages 
offered at Lynchburg. & 


VIRGINIA! 
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J. C. Inge Joins 
A. M. Tenney Associates 


John C. Inge, for two years with 
American Bemberg Corp., one year as 
assistant sales manager and lately as 
sales manager, has resigned that post 
to become affiliated with the A. M. Ten- 
ney Associates, it was announced this 
week. Mr. Inge entered his new duties 
on Friday. No successor has yet been 
named. A, M. Tenney Associates are 
sales engineers and representatives for 
textile manufacturers; among other ac- 
tivities, they handle the sale of the 
acetate yarns of the Tennessee Eastman 
Corp. 

Mr. Inge joined American Bemberg 
Corp. in 1928, prior to which he was 
sales manager for Asiam, Inc., distribu- 
tors in the United States of the viscose 
process rayon yarns of La Soie de Chat- 
tillon, of Milan. He has spent many 
years in the textile industry, his back- 
ground including experience with cotton 
mills, raw cotton houses and other ex- 
nort and domestic textile firms. 


E. C. Morse to Head 
Bemberg N. Y. Sales Office 


Announcement was made yesterday 
by F. R. Fuller, Jr., chairman of the 
board of American Bemberg Corp., ‘of 
certain rearrangements in executive 
function at the New York office. B. C. 
Dunlop, vice-president, will continue in 
charge of all sales and promotional ac- 
tivities of the company. Dr. W. Schlie, 
of J. P. Bemberg, A.G., Barmen, Ger- 
many, will temporarily assist Mr. Dunlop 
in sales and technical matters. E. C. 
Morse, assistant to the vice-president, 
will have charge of the office of the 
company’s sales department in New 
York, in addition to having charge of 
the cooperative merchandising depart- 
ment. 


“Pequot Personalities” to Go 


on the Air Next Week 


Nationally known women will speak 
to women of the nation in a series of 30 
weekly broadcasts from 24 stations 
beginning Jan. 6, under arrangements 
made by Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. 

Fannie Hurst, authoress; Lillian 
Lauferty, the original Beatrice Fairfax; 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, social leader: 
Mrs. Emily N. Blair, authoress and 
member of the Democratic National 
Committee; Ruth St. Dennis, famous 
dancer; Amelia Earhart, aviatrix; Miss 
Neysa McMein, artist; and Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, wife of Gov. Roosevelt 
of New York, are among those who will 
be interviewed as part of the ‘Pequot 
Personalities programs.” 


Clemson Adds Courses on 
Decorative Design and Color 


Clemson College (S. C.) Textile 
School recently added’ two courses 
treating of decorative design and color, 
offered in cooperation with the school’s 
division of architecture, and has _ in- 


stalled additional equipment, as _fol- 
lows: a Saentis enlarging camera to 
aid in Jacquard designing, and a Bausch 
and Lomb Balopticon with translux 
screen which assists materially in illus- 
trating different designs to students in 
both the class room lectures and the 
practical work in weaving and de- 


signing. 


To Sell Rowan Cotton Yarns 


Wm. A. P. McKnight, 1518 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, has been appointed 
selling agent for the Rowan Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C., spinners of 
combed peeler yarns, 18s to 50s, cones, 
tubes and skeins. 


Clothing for the Unemployed 


According to an announcement made 
by the Wool Institute, Inc., more than 
12,600 yd. of cloth has been donated by 
manufacturers for the relief of the un- 
employed and their dependents. This 
cloth will be made into suits and over- 
coats to keep unemployed warm during 
cold weather. Mills that have not yet 
taken advantage of this opportunity are 
urged to do so. 


Navy To Buy Melton Cloth 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
will open bids Jan. 13, 1931, to furnish 
them with 75,000 yd. dark blue melton 
cloth, not less than 55 in. wide, 16 oz. 
The department will also receive bids 
that day for 30,000 yd. dark blue cloth, 
30 oz., not less than 54 in. wide, ex- 
clusive of selvages, type C. Deliveries 
are to be made to Naval Supply Depot, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Two Knitting Firms Initiate 
Direct Selling 


Two knit goods units announced 
changes in selling policies this week. 
Browning Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., manufacturers of wom- 
en’s circular knit hosiery, hitherto 
selling to the New York wholesalers 
through two local agents, hereafter will 
sell direct to jobbers. Lee Knitting 
Mills, of Brooklyn, manufacturers of 
outerwear, will sell direct to stores and 
a sales staff to cover the country now 
is being organized. 


Export Inquiry 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor.p: 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

Can you bring me in touch with tex- 
tile manufacturers who are interested 
in securing a first-class, well-introduced 
agent for Holland and its colonies? I 
have been active in this market for ten 
years and can give excellent references 
from firms with whom I have worked 
successfully. [1 am_ particularly in- 
terested in securing representation for 
manufacturers of fancy piece goods, 
especially cotton, and rayon goods for 
women’s dresses and curtains; also wool 
swimming suits. [Refer to E1300] 
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Plan 40,000 Spindle Mill in 
Georgia for Clark Thread Co. 


According to reliable reports, Clark 
Thread Co., Newark, N. J., has defi- 
nitely decided to locate a 40,000 spindle 
plant at Austell, Ga., which is on the 
Southern Railway about 16 miles from 
Atlanta. The new plant will engage 
in the production of fine combed thread 
yarns similar to those produced by 
Clark Thread Co. in its New Jersey 
plants which are equipped with 186,000 
ring and 167,308 mule spindles. It is 
understood that J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., architects and engi- 
neers, will begin immediately to prepare 
plans for the new unit and that con- 
struction will be started this spring. 


Winnsboro Mills Not 
Planning Additional Spindleage 


The mill news item on page 50 of 
this issue concerning the installation of 
additional spindles by the Winnsboro 
(S. C.) Mills is incorrect according to 
advice received as this issue was going 
to press. That company is not planning 
to increase spindleage at present. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Dec. 27, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, follow: 


Week Ended ——Total to Date—~ 
Dec. 27 1930 1929 





Domestic. .... 743,000 345,915,000 292,871,000 
Foreign...... 1,460,000 61,858,000 96,592,000 
TOR. x5 2,203,000 407,773,000 389,463,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston....... 1,460,000 61,858,000 96,592,000 
Philadelphia... 444,000 43,240,000 90,732,000 
New York.... 661,000 45,128,000 74,373,000 

Te s50 2,565,000 150,226,000 261,697,000 


Business News 


Whitin Southern Office to Serve 
Also on Woonsocket and Fales 


& Jenks Lines 


The southern office of Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., and the Woonsocket Machine 
& Press Co., Woodside Building, Green- 
ville, S. C., which has been in charge of 
Edwin Howard, southern agent, for many 
years, will be discontinued effective Jan. 1, 
and thereafter the trade will be served by 
the Charlotte (N. C.) and Atlanta (Ga.) 
offices of Whitin Machine Works. 


F. W. Peek, Jr., Becomes Chief 
Engineer of Pittsfield Works 
of General Electric 


F. W. Peek, Jr., has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Pittsfield, Mass., works of 
the General Electric Co., effective Jan. 1, it 
has been announced by E. A. Wagner, 
manager of the works. Mr. Peek succeeds 
Guiseppe Faccioli, who retired a few 
months ago because of ill health. 
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CONSOLID: 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Control of Profits 
Through Standard Costs 


An address with this title by one of our partners 1s now 
available as a booklet and will be sent on request. 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 
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